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Preface 


The following book examines the division between the 
private and public, or inner and outer worlds of our society. It 
explains this division in terms of the impact of capitalism 
upon the family: on one hand, the decline of the traditional 
patriarchal family, based upon private productive property; 
on the other, the rise of a new emphasis on personal life, 
experienced as something outside work and society. 

Chapter 1 shows how the contemporary women’s move¬ 
ment discovered, but did not challenge, the idea that the econ¬ 
omy and the family are two separate and autonomous realms. 

Chapter 2 argues that this dichotomy is specific to 
capitalist society, and that the two realms must be seen as one 
integrated system. Chapter 2 also contains an overview of the 
historical material which follows. 

Chapter 3 traces the meaning which the family has had 
in capitalist society, and shows how this meaning has been 
rooted in the family’s changing place in the system of produc¬ 
tion. It traces the process by which each succeeding historical 
class - aristocracy, bourgeoisie, working class - both perpet¬ 
uated and transformed the familial and personal ideals of its 
predecessors. 

Chapter 4 puts forth the underlying thesis of the book. 
It argues that the rise of industrial capitalism, while destroy¬ 
ing the traditional form of family life, gave rise to a new 
search for personal identity which takes place outside the 
division of labour. In a phrase: proletarianization gave rise to 
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subjectivity. Many distinctively modern trends from the 
‘child-centred’ family to romantic art to an emphasis on sex¬ 
uality all reflect this development. While the rise of industry 
largely freed women from traditional patriarchal constraints, 
the expansion of personal life created a new basis for their 
oppression - the responsibility for maintaining a private 
refuge from an impersonal society. 

Chapter 5 surveys the various modern movements that 
have sought to transform the family - utopian and Marxian 
socialism, the Russian and Chinese revolutions, feminism, 
bohemia and cultural radicalism - and shows how thev have 
all reflected, in their own thinking and practice, the under- 
lying dichotomy in the society. 

Chapter 6 examines the relevance of psychoanalysis to 
this subject. 

A brief appendix discusses the political implications of 
the analysis. 


Wlule wnt.ng th.s work 1 was immersed in rhe intense 
pohucal atmosphere of the San Francisco Bay Area - the 
socialist currents that have supplanted the new left, an ex- 
treme y tverse and vigorous feminist movement, and’ Social¬ 
ist Revolution magazine for which this work was first con 
cetved and written (and which first published i, as a s- r 
articles, January-June 1973). I believe that ° f 

debt is to this political ferment and the w Te grea,esl 
1 went through, particularly under the"^"^'" 8 Wh ‘ Ch 
women’s movement, is one whtch /know I h!'™^ ° f ^ 

many people. Certain individuals ho , Shared Wllh 

role. alS ’ h °wever, played a special 

My friend and co-worker on Socialist p t • 
judts, encouraged me from the firs, ar 1 h "7’ J ° h " 

generously over a period of years and a d h ' S ldeas tull V a»d 

y ’ and e dited, re-edited, and 
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continued to re-edit the final version, until he felt that it was 
as good as I and he could accomplish. 

Largely because this was my first work, its writing was a 
profound, and often painful ordeal. My wife, Linda Zaretsky, 
lived this ordeal with me and helped me to go beyond it. As 
part of this help, she read all of its versions, made countless 
suggestions, almost all of which I heeded, and continually 
tried to force my attention onto the real questions, personal 
and political, that were at stake. 

Many of the ideas in this work can be ultimately traced 
to decade-old conversations with Martin J. Sklar, who first 
convinced me of the relevance of socialism to our society. I 
have also drawn deeply from his published work, particularly 
‘On the Proletarian Revolution and the End of Political- 
Economic Society’ {RadicalAmerica, May 1969). 

I wish also to thank the Louis M. Rabinowitz Founda¬ 
tion for its generous support, Ruth Bloch for several sugges¬ 
tions of major importance, Don Jelinek, Gil Weisman, the 
Socialist Revolution collective and, finally, for reasons that I 
cannot really put into words, my four year old daughter, 
Tasha. 
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1 . 

Feminism aradl Soeialisim 


The women’s liberation movement, since its emergence 
in the late 1960s, has posed a series of fundamental challenges 
to traditional socialist politics. Against the emphasis on the 
industrial proletariat it raised the needs of women in the home 
and children, the majority of the population. Against the 
emphasis on capitalism, women’s liberation attacked male 
supremacy, a form of oppression that certainly antedated 
capitalism and that has persisted in the socialist countries. 
Women’s liberation promised to go beyond what it regarded 
as the narrowly economic perspective of socialists in order to 
revolutionize the deepest and most universal experiences of 
life - those of ‘personal’ relations, love, egotism, sexuality, 
our inner emotional lives. Just as socialists in the nineteenth 
century had challenged bourgeois liberal politics by rejecting 
its exclusive focus on the state and by raising the importance 
of economic relations, so feminists brought into the arena of 
political discussion the hitherto private life of the family. 

The early writings of the women’s movement were frag¬ 
mentary and exploratory, symbolized by the well-worn, 
mimeographed articles that for several years were the move¬ 
ment’s basic texts. The first attempt at an overall synthesis 
came in 1970 with the publication of Kate Milieu’s Sexual 
Politics, which the author described as ‘something of a pion- 
eenng effort... tentative and imperfect’. 1 Sexual Politics, as 
its tit e indicates, was an attempt to broaden the meaning of 
po mcs. It began with an analysis of how three modem novel- 
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ists had dealt with sexual intercourse: ‘Coitus of itself appears 
a biological and physical activity’, wrote Millett, but in fact it 
is a social act, ‘a charged microcosm of the variety of attitudes 
and values to which culture subscribes’. Sexual encounters 
had political meaning since they involved ‘power-structured 
relationships ... whereby one group of persons is controlled 
by another’. Millett sought to broaden the meaning of politics 
to include power relationships of ‘personal contact and inter¬ 
action between members of well-defined and coherent 
groups’. 2 

Millett s concern was with male supremacy, the most 
pervasive of these power relationships. She argued that male 
supremacy, which presented itself as a natural or biological 
phenomenon, was in fact socially enforced through ideo¬ 
logical conditioning, socialization of early childhood, restric¬ 
tion of women to the family, the male monopoly on violence 
and other institutions. Through such means women were 
untversally subordinated to men. While Millett did not draw 
explicit political conclusions, her book encouraged the idea 
that a femmtst movement primarily concerned with the abol- 

ttton of male supremacy in both its social and ‘personal' 
manifestations was needed. F dl 

bio,o^rz"rrxs; :t ra,her than a 

stage of women’s liberation: the first ' ^ eCte< ^ tbe ear ^y 

the validity of its concern. But while jj n0 . ^ W3S l ° establisb 
in which male supremacy operated V^ 131118 Various Wa y s 
unified theory of male supremacy A 1 ^ dld n ° l P rese nt a 
wrote: ‘We are left with a sense of th S JUllCl Mitche11 la ter 
equal contribution of each and all rand ° m and chaot ic and 
patriarchy’. 3 Millett did not explain ^h^ mainlenance of 
supremacy in the first place nor why Y ^ rise 10 male 
socially established, it was universal ’ 1 su P rema cy was 

y re Produced while other 
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social institutions varied throughout history. Without such 
an explanation it was impossible for Millett to outline a strat¬ 
egy for ending male supremacy. 

About a year later an explanation was attempted in 
Shulamith Firestone’s The Dialectic of Sex (1970), probably 
the major single statement of radical feminist theory to date. 
Firestone’s great innovation was in accepting the traditional 
view that it was ‘natural’ for men to rule women, and turning 
the implications of this fact on their heads. While Firestone 
agreed with Millett that male supremacy was socially enforced, 
she insisted that its origins arose before society in the ‘biologi¬ 
cal family’ - ‘the basic reproductive unit of male/female/- 
infant’. According to Firestone, this is a form of life that dates 
back to our animal beginnings and persists in the most devel¬ 
oped society. As a result of their child-rearing function (and in¬ 
fancy lasts much longer among humans than among other ani¬ 
mal species) women have always been at the ‘mercy of their 
biology’. The ‘biological family’ has been the cell, the basic 
social unit, ‘everywhere, throughout time’. As society devel¬ 
oped, women remained restricted to the family, while men went 
forth to organize production, politics, and war. Society was 
divided into ‘two distinct biological classes’ unequal in their 
social roles. This class division underlies all subsequent his¬ 
tory. Explicitly rejecting the marxist view that the class 
struggle originates in the ‘economic development of society’ 
and ‘in changes of the modes of production and exchange’, 
Firestone urged us to seek ‘the ultimate cause and the great 
moving power of all historic events in the dialectic of sex’. 

In accord with this theory, Firestone tried to show that 
radical feminism would subsume the major political griev¬ 
ances of our time: economic inequality, race, ecology, etc. The 
fundamental social imbalance of power that characterizes the 
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biological family - women dependent on men, children de¬ 
pendent on adults - has given rise to a ‘power psychology’, a 
‘psychological pattern of dominance-submission’. This cease¬ 
less striving for power shapes our most intimate personal 
relations (Firestone analyses the ‘unequal power’ struggle of 
romantic love) as well as the major transformations of world 
history. 4 Political movements that attack outward forms of 
oppression such as racism or capitalism without transforming 
the family merely skim the surface of society. 

Having offered an explanation for the origins of male 
supremacy. Firestone was able to outline a strategic pro¬ 
gramme for ending it. While male supremacy had originated 
in nature, it was possible to end it through new technology - 
contraception and the possibility of producing children out¬ 
side the womb. The opportunity, she wrote, is finally at hand 
for men and women to ‘outgrow nature’. But the opportunity 
must be seized and carried through by a feminist movement. 

Firestone’s book, along with other products of the 
women’s movement, crystallized many people’s dissatisfaction 
wit the traditional politics of the left. Socialism, staking all on 

ne^s of modem menandwomeii TT 

lutionize “ re ™- 

no. touch the inner Ufa of people. FiZST 8 ; h3t d ‘ d 

- dee P distrust of both bourgeois and rad' l b ° k . Spoke 10 ,he 
vails in our society. Politics promises to aff P ° ' UCS ' hal Pre " 

sharewithlargenumbersofpeop” b m“ n K U r m Wha ' ** 
feelu„ iq ueoralone.Firestone’s«ri‘ " Url,mWe 

family evoked a new conception ofa ° n thei " 1 P° rla "«ofthe 
that would make the inner emotional life of^ m ° Vemem: 
of its practice. Within the women’s mov ' Spartlclpants Part 
small ‘consciousness raising’ groups sprlTd" 1 ‘H* 18 Per ‘° d 

vital,ty and vigour. Elsewhere on the left , h - mCredible 

e Ien lhi s was a period in 
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which collectives, communes, men’s groups, radical therapy, 
and other attempts to integrate personal and political life 
flourished. Many male radicals now saw in women’s liberation 
the possibility of a new kind of revolutionary movement. 

Firestone was able to advance the early attack on male 
supremacy by pointing to a specific institution that caused it - 
the family. This gave a concrete - or, as Firestone said, ‘mat¬ 
erialist’ - basis to a phenomenon whose very omnipresence 
made it appear psychologically determined. By focusing on the 
family, Firestone was able to relate two separate questions - 
the oppression of women and the place of personal experience 
within society - in new and exciting ways. The family is the pri¬ 
mary institution through which women participate in this 
society. While Firestone ignored the important fact that 
women also work outside the home, even working women give 
the family their primary allegiance. Wherever a woman is in 
this society, it is the family, and the ideology of the family, that 
contributes most to shaping her beliefs and maintaining her op¬ 
pression. In addition, the family is the institution in which 
one’s personal uniqueness is central. It is the crucible in which 
our emotional life first takes shape and throughout life is the 
major institution in our society in which we expect to be recog¬ 
nized and cared for, for ourselves. Men, and, to a lesser degree, 
women, gain a social identity through school or work. But even 
as adults our ‘personal’ life is confined to the family or to rela¬ 
tionships - friendships, love affairs, communal life - that 
closely resemble it or are based upon it. 

Firestone tied the liberation of women to an attack on 
the family. In The Dialectic of Sex she distinguished radical 
* feminism, which directly attacked the ‘sexual class system’, 
from other tendencies: ‘conservative feminists’ (who ‘concen¬ 
trate on the more superficial symptoms of sexism - legal 
inequities, employment discrimination, and the like’), 
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‘politicos’, ‘ladies’ Auxiliaries of the Left’, etc. 5 But in prac¬ 
tice the focus on the family and personal relations has proved 
an insufficient basis for a political movement. During 1971, 
consciousness raising’ small groups, the most widespread 
practice of radical feminism, began to decline partly because 
they could not cohere into an organized movement and partly 
because of their limitations in helping their members resolve 
their personal problems. Radical lesbianism advanced the 


attack on the family by urging women to break completely 
with their ‘female role’ - in love, in living arrangements, and 
in sexuality. But radical lesbianism also showed how a politi- 
ca ocus on the family and personal relations could lead away 
from building a social movement and toward entirely per¬ 
sonal transformations. Firestone’s equation of women’s op¬ 
pression with their oppression within the family obscured the 
specia problems of black and brown women, and of industrial 
wor mg class women. The idea that male supremacy could be 
ended through an attack on the intimate personal relations of 
the family alone began to decline. Similarly, small groups and 

zzr ,o " 

women’s health, etc.) while mJT ^ Care ’ WeIfare ’ 
personal transformation. m ammg a commitment to 
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questions. Mitchell, on the other hand, urges that we develop 
a socialist theory of women’s oppression and of the family: 
‘We should ask the feminist questions, but try to come up with 
some Marxist answers.’ 6 Mitchell criticized Millett’s concept 
of patriarchy as a universal political system: ‘a political sys¬ 
tem is dependent upon (a part of) a specific mode of produc¬ 
tion: patriarchy, though a perpetual feature of it, is not in 
itself a mode of production, though an essential aspect of 
every economy, it does not dominantly determine it.’ 7 Simi¬ 
larly, Mitchell criticized Firestone’s account as ahistorical. 
While praising Firestone for giving ‘full weight to the objec¬ 
tive physiological sexual differences’, she wrote: 

To say that sex dualism was the first oppression and that it underlies 
all oppression may be true, but it is a general, non-specific truth, it is 
simplistic materialism, no more. After all we can say there has 
always been a master class and a servant class, but it does matter 
how these function (whether they are feudal landlords and peasants, 
capitalists and the working class or so on); there have always been 
classes, as there have always been sexes, how do these operate within 
any given, specific society? 8 

Mitchell’s contribution to the analysis of women’s op¬ 
pression falls into two parts. The first, largely a reprint of her 
1966 article ‘Women: The Longest Revolution’, analyses the 
historic failure of the socialist movement to deal with the 
oppression of women. Mitchell traces this failure to an ab¬ 
stract conception of the family - a ‘hypostatized entity’ she 
calls it - and she quotes Marx approvingly: ‘One cannot, in 
general, speak of the family “as such”.’ 9 Mitchell urged that 
we resolve the family into the separate ‘structures’ that com¬ 
pose it: sexuality, reproduction, and socialization of the 
young. These three structures had been condensed within the 
apparent monolith of the family, which was then portrayed 
ideologically as a ‘natural’ institution within which women 
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performed ‘natural’ functions: sex, childbirth, and the rear¬ 
ing of children. Mitchell agreed with Firestone that the root 
of the oppression of women was their exclusion from produc¬ 
tion and their restriction to the family. The way out, for 
Mitchell, was not to attack the ‘family’ but to differentiate the 
structures that compose it. Hence, Mitchell urged revolution¬ 
aries to develop a complex, coordinated programme for the 
separate structures that defined women’s condition: sexual¬ 
ity, reproduction, socialization, and production (by which 
Mitchell meant socialized production, outside the family). 
She emphasized that these structures were interconnected so 


that while birth control, for example, had reduced the weight 
of reproduction in maintaining the oppression of women, this 
had been offset by the increased attention paid to socializa¬ 
tion. But she did not explain how the unity of the family had 
been constituted nor how the ‘triptych’ of familial functions 
(the woman’s world’) was, as she put it, ‘embraced by pro¬ 
duction (the man’s world) - precisely a structure that in the 
hnal instance is determined by the economy’ 10 

selvewoM 81 " T‘ 0nS ° f W ° men ’ S Estate add ^s them- 
familvimh Pr ° b em ’ Mllchel1 describes the unity of the 
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the basic mother/father/child relationship that Firestone had 
made central. In this relationship, within the family, the 
‘human animal’ is ‘socially constructed’ and male supremacy 
first takes shape. In the universal repetition of basic patterns 
of early childhood - which Freud had described as the 
oedipus complex - the anatomical differences between men 
and women are given their social meaning. Mitchell urged the 
value of psychoanalysis for studying ‘the borderline between 
the biological and the social, which finds expression in the 
family’ and concluded: 

The bio-social universal, the ideological atemporal, the economic 
specificity all interlock in a complex manner.... Psychoanalysis, 
the scientific method for investigating the first [the bio-social], can 
be neglected no more than scientific socialism for understanding the 
last, the economic, and both are needed for developing a comprehen¬ 
sion of the ideological. u 

Radical feminism, as represented by Firestone, had 
stressed the role of the family in determining the nature of 
society. Mitchell advanced this perspective by demonstrating 
that society simultaneously formed the family. Mitchell also 
showed us how deep and difficult these problems are. But in 
one respect her account preserved the dualism that charac¬ 
terized Firestone’s account. She described the family as 
divided between its objective economic functions (formed by 
capitalism) and its inner psychological life (arising from male 
supremacy as embodied in the oedipus complex), she then 
posited an intermediate realm - the ‘ideological’ - in which 
economic and psychological life interact. But this severely 
limits the value of what Mitchell called for earlier in her book: 
‘the use of scientific socialism as a method of analysing the 
specific nature of [women’s] oppression.’ 13 It restricts marx¬ 
ism to the study of economic and ideological activity, and 
excludes from marxist analysis areas of life that are critical to 
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an understanding of women’s oppression and of social life 
generally - the emotions, sexuality, infancy and childhood, 
and the instinctual life of both sexes, as well as such ‘bio- 
social’ processes as ageing, sickness, and death. Instead of 
expanding marxism to include these areas of life (and using 
the discoveries of psychoanalysis to do this) Mitchell left 
marxism in its traditional place and introduced psychoanaly¬ 
sis as a residual category to deal with the problems marxists 
have slighted. Mitchell’s formulation threatened to reproduce 
the very dichotomy between socialism (the economy) and 
feminism (the family) that she criticised so well. It is clear 
from Mitchell’s rich account that a revolutionary movement 
that takes seriously the task of ending male supremacy and of 
transforming psychological life must be variegated and must 
operate on many different levels at once. But if socialist 
analysis is not adequate, what principles could unify such a 
movement? 
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Tito® Family art tt® Economy 


According to Firestone, both the oppression of women 
and the split in society between intimate personal experience 
and anonymous social relations are consequences of the sex¬ 
ual division of labour within the family. Firestone terms the 
family the base and the political economy the superstructure, 
but links the two realms only vaguely through ‘power psy¬ 
chology’. While Mitchell stresses the complexity of their inter¬ 
action she retains the conception of the family as a separate 
realm (socially defined as ‘natural’) outside the economy - 
indeed she explains the oppression of women, as Firestone 
does, by their exclusion from social production.* In this way, 
Mitchell and Firestone share with recent socialist movements 
the idea of a split between the family and the economy. Given 
this idea, one cannot understand the relation between family 
life and the rest of society. 

The understanding of the family and the economy as sep¬ 
arate realms is specific to capitalist society. By the ‘economy’, 
Firestone and Mitchell mean the sphere in which commodity 
production and exchange takes place, the production of goods 


* In an exchange over ‘The Longest Revolution’ Mitchell wrote 
that the roles performed by women within the family - sexuality, 
reproduction, and socialization - were all ‘roles man shares with 
other mammals. This confirms de Beauvoir’s contention that 
women are relegated to the species while men - through work - 
transcend il-’ New Left Review 41, p.82. 
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and services to be sold, and their sale and purchase. Within this 
framework of thought, a housewife cooking a meal is not per¬ 
forming economic activity, whereas if she were hired to cook a 
similar meal in a restaurant she would be. This conception of 
economic excludes activity within the family and a political 
struggle waged by economic classes’ would exclude women, 
except in their role as wage-earners. Socialist and communist 
movements in the developed capitalist countries have also 
understood the ‘economy’ in this way. And when they have 
talked of a political struggle between ‘economic classes’, they 
have essentially excluded both the family and housewives from 
revolutionary politics. 


e histone socialist understanding is based upon an im¬ 
portant truth about capitalist society. The capitalist class h"s 
organized much ofmatenal production as a system of commod- 
; y pro uction and exchange, and has organized most forms of 
labour as wage labour - i.e., as a commodity. By paying the 
labourer less than ,he value «ha, the labourer produces the 
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ism) is sustained by the socially necessary but private labour 
of housewives and mothers. Child-rearing, cleaning, laundry, 
the maintenance of property, the preparation of food, daily 
health care, reproduction, etc. constitute a perpetual cycle of 
labour necessary to maintain life in this society. In this sense 
the family is an integral part of the economy under capital¬ 
ism. Furthermore, the functions currently performed by 
housewives and mothers will be as indispensable to a socialist 
society as will be many of the forms of material production 
currently performed by wage labour. A socialist movement 
that anticipates its own role in organizing society must give 
weight to all forms of socially necessary labour, rather than 
only to the form (wage labour) that is dominant under capi¬ 
talism. 

Marx probably intended the larger conception of the 
economy when, in the preface to the Critique of Political 
Economy , he defined the ‘economic structure’ as the ‘real 
foundation’ of society. The ‘economic structure’, he wrote, 
was ‘the total ensemble of social relations entered into in the 
social production of existence.’ That this conception of econ¬ 
omic structure must include the family would have been per¬ 
fectly clear in any analysis of a pre-capitalist society.* In 


* By the ‘family’ I mean any grouping of parents or other 
relatives with children, embodying a sexual division of labour, and 
distinguishing itself as a unit by legal, economic, and sexual rights 
and taboos. While such a unit varies endlessly in form, constitution, 
and relationship to other social institutions, it is also more or less 
universal in human societies (though not among all strata of a given 
society). The best introduction 1 know to the conception of the 
family as an anthropological (i.e., universal) entity is Claude 
Levi-Strauss, ‘The Family’, in Arlene and Jerome Skolnick, Family 
in Transition , Boston 1971. 
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pre-capitalist society the family performed such present funct¬ 
ions as reproduction, care of the sick and aged, shelter, the 
maintenance of personal property, and regulation of sexu¬ 
ality, as well as the basic forms of material production neces¬ 
sary to sustain life. There were forms of economic activity 


that were not based upon family units - such as the building 
of public works, and labour in state-owned mines or indus¬ 
tries. But they do not compare in extent or importance to 
peasant agriculture, labour based upon some form of the 
family, or upon the village, an extension of one or several 
families. In the most ‘primitive’ societies - those in which 
productton ts least developed socially - the material necessity 
of the family, tts role in sustaining life, was overwhelm,ng 
Even putting aside ,he dependence of children, adults 
primitive society had no op,ion but to rely upon the coopera- 
ive wor o the household and particularly on the sexual 
division of labour, which by restricting tasks to one sex or ,h 
other insured their reciprocal dependence. ,n sue s oc e es 
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omic’ function of the family is obscured. Both Firestone and 
Mitchell contrast the ‘natural’ functions of the family to the 
more ‘human’ world of social production, but sexuality and re¬ 
production, like the production of food and shelter, are basic 
forms of ‘economic’ or material necessity in any society. Only 
with the emergence of capitalism has ‘economic’ production 
come to be understood as a ‘human’ realm outside of‘nature’. 
Before capitalism, material production was understood, like 
sexuality and reproduction, to be ‘natural’ - precisely what 
human beings shared with animals. From the viewpoint of the 
dominant culture in previous societies what distinguished 
humanity was not production but rather culture, religion, poli¬ 
tics, or some other ‘higher’ ideal made possible by the surplus 
appropriated from material production. In ancient Greece, for 
example, the labour of women and slaves within the household 
provided the material basis upon which male citizens could 
participate in the ‘free’ and ‘democratic’ world of the polis. 
Politics distinguished human life from the animal existence of 
women and slaves. Similarly, in medieval Europe, the surplus 
appropriated from peasant families supported the religious 
and aristocratic orders who together defined the purpose and 
meaning of the entire society. The serfs toiling in the field were 
understood as animals; they became human because they had 
‘souls’ - i.e., they participated in religion. Before capitalism 
the family was associated with the ‘natural’ processes of eating, 
sleeping, sexuality, and cleaning oneself, with the agonies of 
birth, sickness, and death, and with the unremitting necessity 
of toil. It is this association of the family with the most primary 
and impelling material processes that has given it its connota¬ 
tion of backwardness as society advanced. Historically, the 
family has appeared to be in conflict with culture, freedom, and 
everything that raises humanity above the level of animal life. 
Certainly it is the association of women with this realm that ha« 
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been among the earliest and most persistent sources of male 
supremacy and of the hatred of women. * 


Capitalism, in its early development, distinguished itself 

from previous societies by the high moral and spiritual value it 

placed upon labour spent in goods production. This new esteem 

for production, embodied in the idea of private property and in 

the Protestant idea of a ‘calling’, led the early bourgeoisie to 

place a high value upon the family since the family was the 

basic unit of production. While in feudal society the ‘personal’ 

relations of the aristocracy were often highly self-conscious 

and carefully regulated, the domestic life of the masses was 

private and unexamined, even by thechurch. Early capitalism 

developed a high degree of consciousness concerning the 

internal life of the family and a rather elaborate set of rules an^ 

expectations ,ha. governed family life. This led to a simil 

taneous advance and retrogression in the status of women On 

one hand, women were fixed more firmly than ever tThTn £ 
family unit; on the other Ko a . r- ever within the 
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there was an intense division of labour within the family, based 
upon age, sex, and family position, there was scarcely a division 
between the family and the world of commodity production, at 
least not until the nineteenth century. Certainly women were 
excluded from the few ‘public’ activities that existed - for 
example, military affairs. But their sense of themselves as 
‘outside’ the larger society was fundamentally limited by the 
fact that ‘society’ was overwhelmingly composed of family 
units based upon widely dispersed, individually owned pro¬ 
ductive property. Similarly, women had a respected role within 
the family since the domestic labour of the household was so 
clearly integral to the productive activity of the family as a 
whole. 

But the overall tendency of capitalist development has 
been to socialize the basic processes of commodity production 
- to remove labour from the private efforts of individual fam¬ 
ilies or villages and to centralize it in large-scale corporate 
units. Capitalism is the first society in history to socialize pro¬ 
duction on a large scale. With the rise of industry, capitalism 
‘split’ material production between its socialized forms (the 
sphere of commodity production) and the private labour per¬ 
formed predominantly by women within the home. In this form 
male supremacy, which long antedated capitalism, became an 
institutional part of the capitalist system of production. 

This ‘split’ between the socialized labour of the 
capitalist enterprise and the private labour of women in the 
home is closely related to a second ‘split’ - between our 
personal’ lives and our place within the social division of 
labour. So long as the family was a productive unit based 
upon private property, its members understood their domestic 
life and personal’ relations to be rooted in their mutual 
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labour. Since the rise of industry, however, proletarianization 
separated most people (or families) from the ownership of 
productive property. As a result ‘work’ and ‘life’ were 
separated; proletarianization split off the outer world of 
alienated labour from an inner world of personal feeling. Just 
as capitalist development gave rise to the idea of the family as 
a separate realm from the economy, so it created a ‘separate’ 
sphere of personal life, seemingly divorced from the mode of 
production. 


This development was a major social advance. It is the 
result of the socialization of production achieved by capital¬ 
ism and the consequent decline in socially necessary labour 
time and rise in time spent outside production. Personal rela¬ 
tions and self-cultivation have always, throughout history, 
been restricted to the leisure classes and to artists, courtiers, 
and others who performed the rituals of conversation, sexual 
encounter, self-examination, and physical and mental devel¬ 
opment according to well-developed and socially shared codes 
of behaviour. But under capitalism an ethic of personal fulfil¬ 
ment has become the property of the masses of people though 

2ZZSXT7 for men and for women > and 
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ethics, in the twentieth century it spawned its own ‘sciences’, 
most notably psychoanalysis and psychology. But psychology 
and psychoanalysis distort our understanding of personal life 
by assuming that it is governed by its own internal laws (for 
example, the psychosexual dynamics of the family, the ‘laws’ 
of the mind or of‘interpersonal relations’) rather than by the 
‘laws’ that govern society as a whole. And they encourage the 
idea that emotional life is formed only through the family and 
that the search for happiness should be limited to our ‘per¬ 
sonal’ relations, outside our ‘job’ or ‘role’ within the division 
of labour. 

Thus, the dichotomies that women’s liberation first con¬ 
fronted - between the ‘personal’ and the ‘political’, and be¬ 
tween the ‘family’ and the ‘economy’ - are rooted in the 
structure of capitalist society. All three writers reflect this 
split, as all three seek to overcome it. The means of over¬ 
coming it is through a conception of the family as a histori¬ 
cally formed part of the mode of production. 

The rise of capitalism isolated the family from socialized 
production as it created a historically new sphere of personal 
life among the masses of people. The family now became the 
m ajor space in society in which the individual self could be 
valued ‘for itself. This process, the ‘private’ accompaniment of 
industrial development, cut women off from men in a drastic 
way and gave a new meaning to male supremacy. While house¬ 
wives and mothers continued their traditional tasks of produc¬ 
tion - housework, child-rearing, etc. - their labour was de¬ 
valued through its isolation from the socialized production of 
surplus value. In addition, housewives and mothers were given 
new responsibility for maintaining the emotional and psycho- 
ogica realm of personal relations. For women within the 
amily work and ‘life’ were not separated but were collapsed 
into one another. The combination of these forms of labour has 
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created the specific character of women’s labour within the 
family in modem capitalist society. 


The following discussion is an attempt to understand the 
recent history of the family as part of the history of the capital¬ 
ist mode of production. It describes two related historical trans¬ 
formations: the elimination of private productive property as 
the basis of the family among the masses of people, and the em¬ 
ergence of a sphere of personal life seemingly independent of 
the ‘economy’ and of‘production’. 


Historians of the family in Europe and the United States 
have focused on its internal institutions - the laws of marriage, 
inheritance and divorce, the social relations of age and sex. 
Their emphasis has been formal and legalistic. Their major 
theories have stressed the slow, almost imperceptible evolution 
in the internal constitution of the household from the ‘ex¬ 
tended’ to the ‘nuclear’ family. Viewed in this way, the seeming 
inertia of the family has been in marked contrast to the contin- 
uous upheaval of political and economic history, a contrast 
that lends plaustbility to the view that ‘history’ is the realm of 



politics and economics while the family is confined to ‘ 
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enon described by Philippe Aries in Centuries of Childhood . 14 
Based upon private productive property, the ideology of the 
family as an ‘independent’ or ‘private’ institution is the coun¬ 
terpart to the idea of the ‘economy’ as a separate realm, one 
that capitalism over centuries wrested ‘free’ of feudal restric¬ 
tions, customary law, and state and clerical intervention. Pro¬ 
testantism reinforced this conception of the family by rrlakingit 
a centre of religious observance. 

In the early stages of industrial capitalism the family 
remained the productive unit, either through the ‘putting out’ 
system or by bringing the whole family into the early manu¬ 
facturing institutions. But by the nineteenth century the 
factory system had eliminated many of the production func¬ 
tions of the family. The bourgeois family was reduced to the 
preservation and transmission of capitalist property, while 
the productive function of the proletarian family lay in the 
reproduction of the labour force. Hence, through the family 
each class reproduced its own class function. How did the 
proletarian family understand itself once it was stripped of 
private productive propertv? 

To answer this question 1 have tried to describe the 
expansion of personal life among the masses of people in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Some of the origins of 
this process lie in the history of the family. The development 
of the bourgeois family encouraged individualism, self- 
consciousness and a new attention to domestic relations. But 
bourgeois individualism is inseparably linked to private pro¬ 
ductive property and economic competition. With the rise of 
industry, individualism begins to turn against capitalism it¬ 
self in such movements as romanticism and utopian socialism. 
But these movements remained petty bourgeois insofar as 
the\ were based upon an obsolete ideal of private property. 
They proclaimed the unity of ‘personal’ and productive life in 
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the form of self-contained cooperative economic units closely 


resembling the early bourgeois family. 


By the twentieth century, a sphere of ‘personal’ life 
emerged among the proletariat itself. In the absence of a politi¬ 
cal movement that sought to transform both personal life and 
production, personal life was characterized by subjectivity - 
the search for personal identity outside the social division of 
labour. Having no private property to uphold, contemporary 
individualism upholds the self as an ‘autonomous’ realm out¬ 
side society. This new emphasis on one’s personal feelings and 
inner needs, one’s ‘head’ or ‘life style’, to use contemporary for¬ 
mulations, gives a continued meaning to family life and at the 
same time threatens to blow it apart. 


If we can understand the family as part of the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism this can help establish the specific histori¬ 
cal formation of male supremacy. This, in turn, would help 


that society was organized into separate households each of 




society. By its critique of male 
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supremacy and of the family women’s liberation has demon¬ 
strated its systematic and social character. The social terrain 
of personal life is the contemporary family within which men 
and women share so much, and in which their antagonism is 
so deeply rooted. The family is an important material basis 
for subjectivity in this society, and for psychological life gen¬ 
erally. If we can simultaneously view it as part of the ‘econ¬ 
omy’ a step would be taken toward understanding the connec¬ 
tion between our inner emotional lives and capitalist develop¬ 
ment. 
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3 . 

Capitalism airadl tt© [FaiinraBB^ 


An overall tendency toward dissolution has character¬ 
ized formal kinship relations in Europe and the United States 
in modern times. In feudal society kinship was integral to the 
system of vassalage. The ruling aristocracy was organized as 


a series of houses’ or families, and pre-feudal clan and tribal 
survivals underlay the village economy of the peasants. 
Against the aristocratic emphasis on ‘line’ or ‘blood’, the 
bourgeoisie asserted the right of every son to form his own 
family. The bourgeois revolution represented the victory 'of 
the family over the family name’. 15 With the rise of industrial 
capitalism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the tnale- 
omtnate ourgeots family began to break up; the family 
began to be reduced to its individual members, including 
women and children. Each phase of dissolution has been 
accompanied by a new attempt at synthesis - for the bour- 
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private property into capital and wage labour. When socialist, 
feminist, and other movements sought a new basis for family 
and personal life, they drew heavily on the bourgeois ideologi¬ 
cal heritage, often promising to realize the bourgeois ideal. For 
that reason 1 have focused on that heritage. 

A note on the aristocracy 

Family relations among the aristocracy were viewed and 
conducted as economic transactions. According to Christopher 
Hill, in seventeenth-century England ‘the law of marriage ... 
[was] almost the groundwork of the law of property’. 16 Mar¬ 
riage was arranged according to the family’s rather than the in- 
dividual’s interest. Love and sexual life were sought outside 
marriage and mostly by men. Arranged marriages necessitated 
the double standard, mistresses, and illegitimacy. A major 
theme of the early bourgeoisie (one which was particularly 
clear in literature) was an attack on the cynical personal rela¬ 
tions of the ‘money power’ and a defence of the family as the 
realm of both economic and personal life. 

Aristocratic ideals of romantic love and individuality 
developed in explicit opposition to the family. In the refined 
society of the court, beyond the realm of goods production, 
the aristocracy developed an ideology of spit itualized but 
non-Christian love which prevailed only as adultery and 
which, in theory, was never consummated. Men, freed from 
the necessity ot labour, were preoccupied with their personal 
relations and with an ideal of individual self-improvement.* 


Courtly love reflected the Catholic Church’s distinction between 
sacred and secular love. Sacred love, like courtly love, existed out- 

Ndh^*” family ancl outs He the realm of material production, 
er sacred nor courtly love was to be consummated. Similarly, 

1 C .' nighlly quesl for self-realization mimics the monastic stages of 
spiritual development, the emphasis on magic parallels the Catholic 
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Aristocratic women were exalted as spiritual creatures, as 
they later would be again, in the nineteenth century, when the 
bourgeois home lost its productive functions. In these respects 
and in its emphasis on the emotions, on sexuality and physical 
well-being, and on the free choice of a unique beloved, courtly 
love anticipated ideals of love and individualism that the 
bourgeoisie located within the family and that were general¬ 
ized and transformed in the course of capitalist development. 


The early bourgeois family in England 

The prevalent form of family life in England before the 
industry in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
o an economically independent, commodity- 
producing unit. Often referred to as the -patriarchal’ family, 
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decline of feudalism and the commercialization of agriculture 
some peasants were driven from the land while the holdings of 
others were consolidated as independent commodity- 
producing farms. Slowly, the family replaced the manor as 
the lowest social unit the head of which was an ‘active 
citizen’, able to buy and sell in the marketplace. 17 

On the basis of small-scale commodity production a new 
form of the family developed in the early bourgeois period. The 
household of a property-owning family in seventeenth-century 
England was a complicated economic enterprise that included 
not only children and relatives but servants, apprentices, and 
journeymen from different social classes. At its head was the 
paterfamilias who worked alongside his wife, children, em¬ 
ployees, and wards. He was solely responsible for the economic 
and spiritual welfare of his family and represented in his person 
the supposed unity and independence of the family. The dom¬ 
estic relations of the household were an explicit part of the pro¬ 
duction relations of early capitalism.* 

1 his bourgeoisie that emerged in England during the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries had many sources, including 
the landed nobility and the merchant capitalists of the medi¬ 


eval towns. But its most revolutionary sectors came from the 
class of small producers working their own property. For cen¬ 
turies the bourgeoisie identified itself with this form of produc¬ 
tion, distinguishing the ‘industrious sort of people’ from both 
the idle aristocracy and the shiftless poor. While family life dif¬ 
fered vastly among different strata and classes, the early bour¬ 
geois family - the family as a self-contained productive unit - 
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furnished the basis for a new ideology of the family linked with 
the newly emerging ideas of private property and individual¬ 
ism. Much of this ideology was expressed through religion, par¬ 
ticularly Puritanism, which was an inseparable part of the 
early bourgeois outlook. Taken together, the changes achieved 
by the bourgeoisie in seventeenth-century England established 
a new form of the family and an ethic of family life integral to 
the bourgeois system of rule. 

The bourgeoisie encouraged a new respect for labour 
and economic activity. John Locke, writing toward the end of 
the century, expressed the bourgeois contempt for medieval 
‘other-worldliness’: 


We are not bom in heaven but in this world, where our being is to be 
preserved with meat, drink, and clothing, and other necessaries that 
are not bom with us, but must be got and kept with forecast, care 
and labour, and therefore we cannot be all devotion, all praises and 
hallelujahs, and perpetually in the vision of things above. 18 


Vidnal k exp ; e f ed the Vlew ‘hat through labour the indi- 
expressed his own nature: ‘Whatsoever [a man] re¬ 
moves out of the state that nature hath provided and lefOt n 
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century England, Puritanism, with its acceptance of the life 
of material necessity, embraced the married state and exalted 
the family as part of the natural (i.e., God-given) order of 
productive and spiritual activity. Sexuality and emotional 
expression were encouraged, so long as they occurred within 
marriage. The Puritans condemned only ‘unnatural’ forms of 
sexuality such as the profligacy practiced at the court, and 
homosexuality, which they viewed with particular horror. 20 
1 hey argued that emotional and sexual expression must be 
weaned’ - held within the bounds of nature and not carried 
to artificial excess. In Paradise Lost , a Puritan paean to the 
married state, Milton wrote, ‘In loving thou dost well in 
passion not’.* 

In contrast to the pre-capitalist divorce of spiritual and 
economic life, human meaning and purpose was now to be 
sought in the mundane world of production and the family. 

1 hroughout the Reformation, an ever-increasing proportion 
of religious instruction and prayer was removed from the 
church to the home. More important, Protestantism blessed 
the material labour performed by the family as sacred. Calvin 
answered the medieval text, ‘Sell all thou hast and give to the 
poor , by saying, ‘God sets more value on the pious manage¬ 
ment of a household’. 21 I he family’s economic life was now 
spiritualized. The Protestant idea of a ‘calling’ allowed one to 
o God s u ork in a se cular craft or occupation.f 

Similarly Puritanism upheld the economically ‘independent’ 
individual (i.e., family) who held his own in the community, but 

attacked the ‘unnatural’ spirit of acquisitiveness associated with the 
rise of commerce. 

^ t In Europe at this time the Catholic Church began to recognize 
e Possibility of awarding sainthood to individuals in pursuits 
outsi e the clergy. The church began to encourage the laity in 
activities such as education previously monopolized by the clem- 
Anes, p.357. 6 - 
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Underlying these changes was a new conception of 
human nature, that of possessive individualism. The bour¬ 
geoisie condemned the fixed stratification of medieval society 
as ‘artificial’ and viewed competitiveness based upon econ¬ 
omic self-interest as the natural basis of society.* As market 
relations developed, the identification of the individual with a 
fixed social position began to give way to a commitment to the 
‘individual’ (i.e., the individual family) who would rise or fall 
on the basis of independent efforts. The family came to be 
seen as a competitive economic unit apart from, and later 
even opposed to, the rest of society. In the seventeenth 
century competitiveness and acquisitiveness were still restric¬ 
ted by the corporate ideals of mercantilism, but by the eight¬ 
eenth century they were generally encouraged. 


The bourgeois acceptance of a certain degree of sel¬ 
fishness and aggression as part of human nature gave rise to a 
search for new principles of social order. While it was the 
vehicle of private ambition, the family was hterarchically 
organized and strictly disciplined. It forced the 'natural' 
materialism of its members to take a socially acceptable form 
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vidual rights’, it was because of the sovereignty of paternal 
power. 

The new social and religious functions of the family led 
to a deepening consciousness concerning domestic life and to 
public debate over its form. Among Puritans and other sects it 
also led to a deepening self- consciousness, an awareness of 
one’s internal psychological life. Christianity has always 
encouraged a certain degree of self-consciousness in the form 
of the conscience, the major form of subjective experience in 
Europe and America until the nineteenth century. But Puri¬ 
tans, and other Protestants, viewed social behaviour as a sign 
of inward grace and argued that no church ritual or other 
outward act could determine for certain whether an indi¬ 
vidual was ‘saved’. One indication of the expansion of self- 
consciousness was the proliferation of diaries in the seven¬ 
teenth century. More broadly, the same period saw the inven¬ 
tion of silvered mirrors, the spread of autobiography, the 
building of chairs instead of benches, the spread of private 
lodgings, and the rise of self- portraits. In this period sincerity 
became a dominant social ideal. 22 


Taken together, these developments shaped a new ideal 
of family life. Marriage was coming to be understood as a 
partnership based upon common love and labour; one’s wife 
was a companion or ‘helpmeet’. The early bourgeois family 
gave rise to a new set of expectations based upon the couple’s 
common destiny - not only love but mutual affection and 
respect, trust, fidelity, and pre-marital chastity. As in medi¬ 
eval society, children were quickly integrated into the adult 
° r er, but it was understood that when grown they would 
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old age were idealized. The symbol of the wise and self- 
disciplined grandfather now replaced, for a time, the more 
traditional image of the dotard. 23 


The bourgeois familial ideal obscured two contradic¬ 
tions that emerged in the course of capitalist development: the 
oppression of women and the family’s subordination to class 
relations. The rise of the bourgeoisie entailed a simultaneous 
advance and retrogression in the position of women. In the 
economic life of medieval England women were closer to 
equality with men than they later were under capitalism. For 
example, women participated as equals in many guilds in the 
fourteenth century. 24 With the rise of capitalism they were 
excluded and, in general, economic opportunities for women 
not in families - such as spinsters or widows - declined. On 
the other hand women were given a much higher status with¬ 
in the family. For the Puritans, women’s domestic labour was 
a calling, a special vocation comparable to the crafts or 



iociety this realm was highly valued, 
were encouraged to think of themselves 
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almost as independent persons at the same time that they were 
increasingly confined within the family. During the English 
Revolution the question of female equality was debated politi¬ 
cally for the first time. Within many sects women played 
leading roles as preachers and organizers. (This was particu¬ 
larly true in sects that downgraded the importance of learning 
for salvation, since women were so little educated.)* These 
stirrings of women’s equality reached a level in the seven¬ 
teenth century sufficient to call forth a counter-movement 
among preachers and others that stressed female subordi¬ 
nation within the family. One argument made was that the 
family was the economic property of the husband, and that 
married women owned nothing in their own right. 26 

So long as the family was considered the ‘natural’ or God- 
given basis ol society, the issue of women’s equality could not 
emerge on a large scale. The bourgeois view that the family 
(rather than individuals or classes) was the basic unit of society 
reinforced the deeply rooted traditions of male supremacy. And 
this view persisted as long as the family was a basic unit of social 
production. 1 he issue of women’s equality was largely muted 
until the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries when the rise 
of industry finally destroyed the bourgeois ideal of the family as 
an independent productive unit. 

That ideal had always been ideological, obscuring the 
class differences among the supposedly ‘independent’ pro¬ 
ducers of seventeenth-century England. According to the 
bourgeoisie, ‘private property’ established the family as an 
independent unit, guaranteed its political freedoms, and pro¬ 
vided a new justification for the rule of the father. By ‘private 

Episcopal documents of the period describe the sects as ‘chiefly 
women , most silly women’, and so forth. Keith Thomas, ‘Women 
and the Civil War Sects’, in Trevor Aston, Crisis in Europe, 
1560 - 1660 , New York 1967. 
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property’ the seventeenth-century bourgeoisie meant both 
one’s own labour power (i.e., ‘property in one’s person’), and 
the land or tools one employed. This obscured the fact that 
labour alone could never make one an ‘independent’ pro¬ 
ducer: farmers required land, implements, and stock; weavers 
required materials and the use of a loom. 27 Hence as capi¬ 
talism developed, ‘private property’ divided - into capital on 
one hand, and labour power on the other. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries this 
division took the form of ‘domestic industry’ - the family 
worked as a unit but in direct dependence on the capitalist 
class. Weavers, for example, were dependent upon merchant 
clothiers who supplied their wool, monopolized new technical 
inventions such as the knitting frame, finished the production 
of cloth by hiring workers, and served as intermediaries be¬ 
tween the weaving family and the shopkeepers who sold their 
cloth. Only the ownership of land bestowed a measure of 
independence upon the artisan family. 28 

Domestic industry preserved the ‘unity’ but not the 
‘independence’ of the original bourgeois ideal E 1> 
Thompson somewhat romantically describes the family of 

wp^vprc* * 
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a unit. Family and community relations were part of the 
hybrid organization of production in these early enterprises. 
For this reason, the early working class defended child labour, 
since it preserved the traditional ties between children and 
their parents (especially fathers, who transmitted a produc¬ 
tive skill). 30 

Decline of the bourgeois family 

The rise of the factory system made manifest the 
subjection of the family to the class relations of its members. 
Until then, the bourgeoisie had accommodated itself to 
domestic industry, since this was the most expedient and 
profitable way of organizing production. Once families were 
brought together in a common workshop, however, they were 
no longer supervised by the father but by the master. They no 
longer worked at their own rhythm, but according to the 
systematic labour discipline required by a coordinated 
division of labour. The master-manufacturer of the eight¬ 
eenth century was obsessed with the necessity of instructing 
the workers in ‘“methodical” habits, punctilious attention to 
instructions, fulfilment of contracts to time, and in the 
sinfulness of embezzling materials.’ In this context Metho¬ 
dism became the dominant religion of both bourgeoisie and 
working class. Unlike Puritanism, which asserted the unity of 
economic and spiritual life, Methodists preached the rigid 
division between the repression, discipline, and social 
subordination of daily life and the ritualized paroxysms of 
Sabbath emotionalism. 31 

The introduction of machinery was the culmination of 
this process, requiring human beings to ‘identify themselves 
with the unvarying regularity of the complex automaton’. 32 
Industrial capitalism required a rationalized, coordinated 
and synchronized labour process undisturbed by community 
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sentiment, family responsibilities, personal relations or feel¬ 
ings. These changes in the organization of production led to 
the formation of a new ideology of the family. Earlier the 
bourgeoisie had portrayed the family as the progressive centre 
of individualism, but as industrial production destroyed the 
basis of the early bourgeois family, the family came to be 
either scorned as a backward institution or nostalgically 
romanticized. In either case it was contrasted to ‘society’, the 
system of social production and administration. 

jean-Jacques Rousseau, an early exponent of this con¬ 
trast, identified the family with ‘nature’. Like the early bour¬ 
geoisie, Rousseau idealized the family based upon private 
property. But unlike them he contrasted the ‘spontaneously’ 
developed, even ‘primeval’, division of labour within the 
family, to society. 33 Society’, he asserted, creates inequality, 
but ‘nature’ is inherently egalitarian: ‘Neither master nor 
slave belongs to a family, but only to a class’. 34 ‘Society’ 
constricts human understanding within the narrow confines 
-of rationality, which Rousseau calls ‘philosophy’, but within 
the family emotional life abounds, particularly compassion 
'It is philosophy that isolates a man; i, is through philosophy 
t at a man will secretly say, on seeing a man suffer Die if vou 
will I am safe.’ In the fam.ly the 'natural' sense of human 
sohdanty s.,11 prevails, while in society ,, has been destroyed 
by the calculating egotism of the bourgeots.e. The early bour- 
geots family had been a microcosm of social authority. For 
Rousseau the fam.ly is held together 'vol untarily- or through 

* Social Contract., New York 1971 n o T i , 
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the ‘natural’ bonds of male supremacy.* In this regard he 
anticipates the modern belief in the internal freedom of the 
family and its determination by the emotional needs of its 
members. In contrast to the emotional life of the family, 
society was a rationalized programmed mechanism. One of 
the happiest moments of Rousseau’s life came when, upon 
leaving Paris, he threw away his watch. 35 The family, attuned 
to the ‘natural’ rhythms of eating, sleeping, and child care, 
can never be wholly synchronized with the mechanized tempo 
of industrial capitalism. 36 

Rousseau’s exaltation of domesticity was a late expres¬ 
sion of the egalitarianism rooted in the bourgeois ideal of 
private property, as well as an early prefiguring of the roman¬ 
tic and utopian socialist critique of capitalism. Rousseau’s 
‘family’ is the petty bourgeois household, part of a society of 
‘independent producers’. But the bourgeois family was losing 
its earlier productive role. Even the most basic domestic tasks, 
such as child-rearing, were being performed by servants. And 
as production became increasingly socialized, the bourgeoisie 
lost its illusion of individual autonomy within the sphere of 
goods production. By the nineteenth century the bourgeoisie 
had formulated a very different ideal of the family - that of 
an enclave protected from industrial society. Although this 
ideal was based upon the bourgeois family it also pervaded 
petty bourgeois and proletarian family life and shaped the 
movements to transform the family that arose in the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

In the eaFly nineteenth century, the bourgeoisie saw 

* 1 hough Rousseau already reflects the division of labour 
n scx es based upon wage-labour: ‘Woman, honour your 
master, he it is who works for you, he it is who gives vou bread to ear 
this is he!’ Emile, p. 401 . 
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themselves as alienated from both ‘society* - the Franken¬ 
stein monster they had created - and ‘nature* - the world 
they had left behind. Reflecting the brutal, seemingly irresist¬ 
ible, imposition of industrial capitalism, ‘society’ was en¬ 
visioned as a vast economic machine. 

The idea of self-interest now supplanted the idea of 
conscience and money came to dominate all social relations. 
According to Jeremy Bentham: ‘The preparation in the 
human bosom for antipathy towards other men is, under all 
circumstances, most unhappily copious and active.’ The 
reason? 


The boundless range of human desires, and the very limited number 
of objects . . . Human beings are the most powerful instruments of 
production, and therefore everyone becomes anxious to employ the 
services of his fellows in multiplying his own comforts. 


According to Bentham it was futile to ‘dive into the 
unfathomable regions of motives’ since all that was necessary 
was to know what one wanted. Indeed, man is ‘by interest 
diverted from any close examination into the springs by which 
h. S own conduct is determined. From such knowledge he has 

it anv T 7 y ShaPe ’ anylhing 10 gain - he fi "ds no. in 

determinism! en ’ 0yment ’ In ‘his species of economtc 
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perpetual reproduction’. ‘We economize with our health, our 
capacity for enjoyment, our forces’, wrote Sigmund Freud in 
1883, ‘we save up for something, not knowing ourselves for 
what’. 39 Nature now appeared cruel and alien. Malthus’s 
theory of population summed up the nineteenth-century 
belief that nature, in some sort of vicious joke, had instilled 
men and women with a sexual instinct that led them to 
produce offspring while simultaneously limiting the potential 
subsistence it would supply. In this context of scarcity, 
mutual suspicion, and a deep sense of the inner worthlessness 
of the world they had created, the Victorian bourgeoisie came 
to idealize the new, protected family, outside nature and 
outside production. 

The family, to the Victorian bourgeoisie, was a ‘tent 
pitch’d in a world not right’. 40 ‘This is the true nature of 
home’, wrote John Ruskin and, 

it is the place of peace; the shelter, not only from all injury, but from 
all terror, doubt, and division.... So far as the anxieties of the outer 
life penetrate into it... it ceases to be a home; it is then only a part of 
the outer world which you have roofed over and lighted fire in. 41 

It stood in opposition to the terrible anonymous world 
of commerce and industry: ‘a world alien, not your world . .. 
without father, without child, without brother.’ 42 The Vic¬ 
torian family was distinguished by its spiritual aspect: it is 
remote, ethereal and unreal - ‘a sacred place, a vestal 
temple’. 43 As in the middle ages, so now with the bourgeoisie, 
the domain of the spirit had once again separated off from the 
realm of production. 

Reflecting this separation, the belief in separate 
spheres for men and women came to dominate the ideology 
of the family in the epoch of industrial capitalism. As the 
family was now idealized, so was the familial role of women. 
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According to one of the domestic manuals that began to 

flourish in the 1830s and 1840s, ‘that fierce conflict of worldly 

interests, by which men are so deeply occupied, [compels 

them] to stifle their best feelings’. 44 Men, according to Ruskin, 

are ‘feeble in sympathy’. 45 But women, by contrast, whose 

‘everyday duties are most divine because they are most 

human’, nurture within the family the ‘human’ values 

crushed by ‘modern life’. 46 Earlier, the feudal aristocracy had 

idealized women for their delicate beauty. In the eighteenth 

century the bourgeoisie had stressed their role as practical 

and intelligent housewives. Now the dominant image of 

women was that of the mother who, freed from domestic 

labour by the abundance of servants could devote herself 

wholly to her child. 47 ‘A woman when she becomes a mother 

should withdraw herself from the world’, instructed an 1869 

domestic manual." In the nineteenth century, childhood was 

first assigned a separate identity and exalted as the time of life 

untainted by the roughness of material necessity.* To a large 

extent sexual interest was removed from the bourgeois family 

and assigned to prostitutes, an important group among 

working-class women. Filial relations were intensified and 

charged with unsuspected emotions by the sexual repression 

and prudery characteristic of the period nf r • , P 
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to mention sexuality. But its internal, subjective life was 
masked by the stark contrast between its protective warmth 
and the ‘universal thirst for power’ 49 that prevailed in society. 
Even men could find their ‘true self in the family, ‘no longer 
stained by contact with the . . . petty spite and brutal tyranny 
of an office’. 50 This vision of the family was incorporated and 
systematized within the realm of moral philosophy. John 
Stuart Mill, for example, praised its ‘loving forgetfulness of 
self 51 and Hegel argued that it was the ‘naturally ethical’ 
antithesis to the brutal competition of civil society. 52 

Victorian idealism represented a decline from the early 
bourgeois conception of the family. Just as the bourgeoisie 
was being transformed into a parasitic class within the system 
of production, so its ideology of the family was becoming 
abstract and idealized. Within this decline the bourgeois 
family was called into question by the new social movements 
of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Beginning in the eighteenth century a series of writers 
and artists attacked the bourgeois ideal of the family on 
behalf of free love. Drawing upon the arguments of William 
Godwin, Percy Shelley wrote, ‘Love withers under con¬ 
straint: its very essence is liberty: it is compatible neither with 
obedience, jealousy, nor fear.’ Shelley urged the abolition of 
marriage, and expected that the result would be unions ‘of 
long duration , marked by generosity and self-devotion, since 
‘choice and change will be exempted from restraint’. 53 In its 
origins, the support for free love was closely related to an 
attack on the social repression of women. 

Feminism in England had two different sources. Among 
middle-class women it represented a protest against the 
enforced domesticity brought about by the rise of industry. 

1 he withdrawal of commodity production from the home 
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radically separated women from men; the creation of a 
separate ‘sphere’ for women also laid the basis for a separate 
women’s movement. Women attacked the genteel idleness of 
the ‘doll’s house’ and demanded entry into education, the 
professions, and public life. Simultaneously, working-class 
women were being drawn into large-scale industry. Demands 
for female suffrage and related reforms were raised within the 
proletarian movement generally - for example, among the 
National Union of the Working Classes and the Chartists. 
Both groups of women often reconciled their demands with 

support for the traditional domestic values of the bourgeois 
household. 

The Victorian opposition to female equality was bitter 
and furious, reflecting the idea that the family had become the 
last refuge from the demands of capitalist society. The 
emancipation of women threatened to degrade all society to a 
common level of cynical manipulate (i.e., economic ’com- 
pemton ,n the marketplace). Within the same bourgeois view 
feminists argued that bringing women into society would 
humanize ,t. Nineteenth-century feminism was closely in¬ 
volved with movements of moral reform such as temperance 

and the abolition of prostitution. Their particinm' P 

movements supported the idea that women wereTh 7 
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Family life for the worker is almost impossible under the existing 
social system . .. The various members of the family only see each 
other in the mornings and evenings, because the husband is away at 
his work all day long. Perhaps his wife and the older children also go 
out to work and they may be in different factories. In these 
circumstances how can family life exist ? 54 

Marx and Engels rejected the nineteenth-century ideal¬ 
ization of the bourgeois family, which they viewed as the 
retrograde preserve of private wealth. In contrast to Hegel 
and Mill they insisted that ‘civil society’ or ‘political economy’ 

- capitalism - directly infected family life. ‘On what foun¬ 
dation is the present family, the bourgeois family, based?’ 
they wrote in the Communist Manifesto. ‘On capital. On 
private gain . . . The bourgeois sees in his wife a mere instru¬ 
ment of production’ whereas, among the proletariat, ‘all 
family ties . . . are torn asunder’. According to Marx and 
Engels the early bourgeois ideals of the family - love, 
equality, and common work - could not be realized so long as 
society was organized around private property. The family 
under capitalism, ostensibly private, was in fact continually 
transformed by the needs of the dominant class. Communism 
would liberate the family from its subjection to capital and 
‘will make the relations between the sexes a purely private 
affair, which concerns only the two persons involved’. 55 
Hence in the nineteenth century a series of movements arose 
directed at ‘private’ or family life. The following chapter 
describes their social origins. 
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Proletarianization 

ffiinidl the los© off Subjectivity 


The transformation of bourgeois individualism 

In feudal society men and women occupied a fixed posi¬ 
tion within a stratified division of labour - they owed allegi¬ 
ance to a particular lord and worked on a particular plot of 
land rather than being ‘free’ to sell their labour or property. 
Explicit and direct relations of authority defined people’s 
sense of individual identity. Catholicism provided them with 
a common purpose outside themselves. 


Private property freed the early bourgeoisie from a fixed 
soaal role within the feudal order. On the basts of prtvate 
property the bourgeoisie has defended ‘individual rights' 
roug ou t history - first agatns, feudal prorogate, Ire 
ecently against labour unions and ‘state intervention’ The 

to “ firT? defendCd of individual 
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ing private wealth: while individuals compete against one 
another, the marketplace guarantees a coherent social whole. 
Similarly, bourgeois moral ideals combine an emphasis on 
being true to oneself - direct, unashamed - with an emphasis 
on performing one’s social obligations. In this view the pro¬ 
perty owner and his authoritarian family (‘a little common¬ 
wealth’) are the centre of a well-ordered society. 

The development of large-scale industrial production 
destroyed this unity. In a process that lasted several centuries 
but that culminated in the nineteenth century in England and 
the United States, productive property was virtually monopo¬ 
lized by a small centralized ruling class. The centre of social 
authority shifted from the property-owning family to remote 
centres of power. The British radical Thomas Cobbett wrote 
in the early nineteenth century that industry had drawn ‘the 
resources of the country unnaturally together into great 
heaps’. 56 Work, in the form of wage-labour, was removed 
from the centre of family life, to become the means by which 
family life was maintained. Society divided and the family 
became the realm of‘private life’. 

At the same time the conflict between the individual and 
society took on a new meaning. On one side appeared ‘society’ 
the capitalist economy, the state, the fixed social core that 
has no space in it for the individual; on the other, the personal 
identity, no longer defined by its place in the social division of 
'abour. On one side the objective social world appeared, per¬ 
ceived at first as ‘machinery’ or ‘industry’, then throughout 
|he nineteenth century as ‘society’ and into the twentieth as 
big business’, ‘city hall’, and then as ‘technology’ or ‘life’, as 
th e domination of the proletariat by the capitalist class be¬ 
came more difficult to perceive. In opposition to this harsh 
world that no individual could hope to affect, the modern 
world of subjectivity was created. 
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This sense of an isolated individual ranged against a 
society he or she cannot affect, distinguishes social life in 
developed capitalist society. The major tradition of modern 
bourgeois social thought, as exemplified in the work of Freud 
and Weber, portrays the conflict between the ‘individual’ and 
society as the human condition’ and thereby encourages 
mature acquiescence to the demands of capital. But there is 
also a tradition of protest. Its earliest expression did not come 
from the proletariat but from the petty bourgeois and artisan 
classes who, as society divided between capital and wage 
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and demand than on custom, social prestige, and traditional 
standards of pay and workmanship. 58 By the early 1800s the 
artist was producing commodities for newly arisen industries, 
commercial publishing, popular periodicals, newspapers, gal¬ 
leries and commercial concerts. The artist’s defence against 
proletarianization lay in a new emphasis on the originality of 
the artist and the uniqueness of the work of art. Beginning 
with romanticism, artists declared that art was the product 
less of a particular craft or discipline than of the artist s inner 
life. ‘What information does a poet require? asked 
Wordsworth in 1800; unlike ‘a lawyer, a physician, a mari¬ 
ner, an astronomer, or a natural philosopher’ only that which 
he possesses ‘as a man’ - ‘the sympathies of our daily life • 
Wordsworth spoke for the artist, but it was the universality of 
the experience of pitting oneself, one’s inner feelings, private 
thoughts, and dreams, against ‘society’ that inspired the mod 
ern image of the artist. 

Wordsworth looked back to ‘humble and rustic life in 
which ‘the essential passions of the heart find a better soil . 
But this ideal had lost its social basis with the rise of industrial 
capitalism. Throughout the nineteenth century the romantic 
tradition conjured up a series of figures who allegedly stood 
apart from society on the basis of their own personal unique¬ 
ness: the hero, the virtuoso, the mystic, the world traveller, 
the wandering Jew, the mountain climber; figures who con¬ 
stantly threaten to disappear from society. 60 The idea of the 
genius also comes from this period, as well as the idea of the 
dandy who turns his personal life into art. But dandyism, 
according to Charles Baudelaire, depends on people ‘free 
from the need to follow any profession. They have no other 
purpose than to ... satisfy their desires, and to feel and 
think . 6l Romantic individualism’s final expression, in 
twentieth-century an, would confine the individual to an 
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entirely subjective and psychological realm, wholly divorced 
from the rest of society. 

The defence of the subjective individual against 
‘science’, ‘industry’, or ‘modern society’ continued through¬ 
out the nineteenth century. Its characteristic tone was one of 
protest: for example, Thomas Carlyle in 1829: ‘Not the 
external and physical alone is now managed by machinery but 


the internal and spiritual also . . . Men are grown mechani¬ 
cal.’ 62 Against the general rationalization of life the romantic 
tradition upheld the view that men and women were feeling 
beings. It saw in ‘nature’ (which eventually came to include 
sexuality) the repository of [those] inner tendencies opposing 
the growth of mechanisation, dehumanisation and reifica¬ 
tion’. 63 In its emphasis on the emotions, on innocence and 
childhood, on love and on beauty, romanticism invoked 
a world in which human beings were no longer dominated by 
the daily discipline of product.cn. In this way. a tradition 
deeply rooted in the bourgeois ideal of individualism also 
came to stand for a qualitatively different way of life 

The socialist movement, which arose in the n.neteenth 
century, was closely linked to this romantic,radii,on. parttcu- 
larly through tts utoptan forebears. The concept of alienatton 
derived from the same milieu as the artist's assert,on that 
one s product is a part of oneself. Marx invni^H 
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On the other hand, socialism developed in the nine¬ 
teenth century by defining itself off from this romantic and 
utopian tradition. Romanticism represented an ideological 
understanding of capitalist society, and throughout the nine¬ 
teenth century aligned itself as easily with conservative and 
reactionary political currents as with socialism. Socialists 
downgraded the split it portrays between the ‘individual’ and 
‘society’ as the expression of a declining class whose produc¬ 
tive function was being eliminated. The romantic tradition 
exalted the ‘lone individual’ at a time when society was divi¬ 
ding irrevocably into two classes. And, indeed, it is likely that 
the romantic tradition of individualism would have dwindled 
into obscurity if the rise of capitalism had not created a new 
social basis for it in the proletarian family. 

Proletarianization created a new form of the family 
among the masses of people - one ‘separated’ off from the 
sphere of goods production. Within it, new needs began to take 
shape. For those reduced to proletarian status from the petty 
bourgeoisie, one’s individual identity could no longer be 
realized through work or through the ownership of property: 
individuals now began to develop the need to be valued ‘for 
themselves’. Proletarianization gave rise to subjectivity. The 
family became the major sphere of society in which the 
individual could be foremost - it was the only space that 
proletarians ‘owned’. Within it, a new sphere of social activity 
began to take shape: personal life. The nineteenth century 
Victorian ideology of the family as the repository of ‘human 
values’ converged with the tradition of romantic revolt. The 
proletariat itself came to share the bourgeois ideal of the family 
as a ul0 Pian retreat’. Although this development did not 
emerge clearly until the twentieth century, its preconditions 
were established in the early stages of industrial capitalism. 
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The proletarian family 

With the rise of industrial capitalism wages replaced 
productive property as the economic basis of the family. ‘Pri¬ 
vate property’ was redefined among the proletariat to refer to 
objects of consumption: food, clothing, domestic articles, and 
later, for some, a home. The traditional division of labour 
within the family was threatened as women and children 
joined men in the factories. A4eanwhile, capital was accumu¬ 
lated by restricting domestic consumption and diverting any 
surplus into industry. The bourgeois ethic of repression and 
abstinence was extended to the proletariat through the force 
of material circumstances. The family’s internal life was dom¬ 
inated by the struggle of its members for their basic material 
needs. 


This understanding underlay the politics of nineteenth- 
century socialists and reformers. Many feared that by turning 
women and children into wage-earners, industrial capitalism 
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form the family; early socialists did not experience the family 
as a ‘separate’ political problem. The major critique of the 
family came from within romantic and utopian socialist cur¬ 
rents and from feminists. The great effect that Marx and 
Engels had on nineteenth-century socialism was to demon¬ 
strate the centrality of the sphere of commodity production 
(the sphere in which surplus value was produced and realized) 
to all areas of life. This gave the romantic and utopian cri¬ 
tique a theoretical basis that it lacked, and encouraged a focus 
on collective political action rather than on individual trans¬ 
formation. But it also led away from the emphasis on subject¬ 
ive or personal life that distinguishes the petty bourgeois 
tradition. Reflecting the struggle for survival that character¬ 
ized the nineteenth-century proletarian family, Marx and 
Engels saw no need for a separate programme for ‘personal’ 
life, including the oppression of women by men within the 
family. Instead they believed that if individuals were freed 
from economic exploitation they would arrange their private 
lives according to earlier ideals of domestic and personal 
fulfilment, unrealizable under conditions of industrial capi¬ 
talism. 

The development of capitalism destroyed this hope and 
to a great extent ‘separated’ the socialist movement from the 
subsequent development of the family and of personal life 
among the proletariat. The reduction of the economically 
independent’ family to a houseworker and a factory worker 
was part of a process that led to greatly expanded productivity 
of labour. In the face of a growing labour movement, Euro¬ 
pean and American capitalists began to meet some trade 
union demands, while diverting the working class from its 
attack against capitalist production. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century bourgeois econ- 
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omists in England and America had begun to argue that the 
development of leisure time among the workers coupled with 
a rise in wages would benefit capital by greatly expanding the 
domestic market for consumer goods. This argument was also 
adopted by the labour movement. In 1863, for example, an 
American labour spokesman, Ira Steward, called for A Re¬ 
duction of Hours, An Increase of Wages which jointly would 
encourage the workers, through their new leisure, to unite in 
buying luxuries now confined to the wealthy’. 65 In the second 
half of the nineteenth century the great industries of domestic 


consumption arose in England: clothing, food, furniture, 
housing. By the end of the century bourgeois spokesmen 
were proclaiming that workers were becoming ‘capitalists’, 
since a frugal and fortunate working family could in some 
cases eventually purchase its own home. Along with this the 
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form of the family developed - one that understood itself to 
be operating in apparent freedom from production, and that 
placed a primary emphasis on the personal relations of its 
members. A separate sphere of personal life began to develop 
among the proletariat. This development can be seen most 
clearly in the twentieth-century United States. 

Personal life and subjectivity in the 

twentieth-century United States 

As capitalism developed the productive functions per¬ 
formed by the family were gradually socialized.* The family 
lost its core identity as a productive unit based upon private 
property. Material production within the family - the work 
of housewives and mothers - was devalued since it was no 
longer seen as integral to the production of commodities. The 
expansion of education as well as welfare, social work, hos¬ 
pitals, old age homes, and other ‘public’ institutions further 
eroded the productive functions of the family. At the same 
time the family acquired new functions as the realm of per¬ 
sonal life - as the primary institution in which the search for 
personal happiness, love, and fulfilment takes place. Reflec¬ 
ting the family’s ‘separation’ from commodity production, 
this search was understood as a ‘personal’ matter, having 
little relation to the capitalist organization of society. 

The development of this kind of personal life among the 
masses of people was a concomitant of the creation of a 
working class in capitalist society. Peasants and other pre¬ 
capitalist labourers were governed by the same social rela- 


Allh ° Ugh mUCh ° f the followin g also applies to black and other 
world families, there are also enormous differences that I do 
not ,scuss. A good starting place for such a discussion is Angela 
Uav.s,^ Reflections on the Black Woman’s Role in the Community of 
blaves , Black Scholar, December 1971. 
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tions ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ work; the proletarian, by contrast, 
was a ‘free’ man or woman outside work. By splitting society 
between ‘work’ and ‘life’, proletarianization created the con¬ 
ditions under which men and women looked to themselves, 
outside the division of labour, for meaning and purpose. 
Introspection intensified and deepened as people sought in 
themselves the only coherence, consistency, and unity capable 
of reconciling the fragmentation of social life. I he romantic 
stress on the unique value of the individual began to converge 
with the actual conditions of proletarian life, and a new form 
of personal identity developed among men and women, who 
no longer defined themselves through their jobs. Proletarian¬ 
ization generated new needs - for trust, intimacy, and self- 
knowledge, for example - which intensified the weight of 
meaning attached to the personal relations of the family. The 
organization of production around alienated labour en¬ 
couraged the creation of a separate sphere of life in which 
personal relations were pursued as an end in themselves. 

But the creation of a separate sphere of personal life was 
also shaped by the special problems of the capitalist class in 
the early twentieth century. Increasing proletarianization, 
along with deepening economic crises, created increasing 
labour unrest and class conflict, as well as the growth of the 
socialist movement. Beginning in the early twentieth century 
a significant minority of American capitalists saw the possi¬ 
bility of integrating labour within a capitalist consensus 
through raising its level of consumption. Besides expanding 
the market for consumer goods, such a strategy would divert 
the working class from socialism and from a direct assault on 
capitalist relations of production. Edward Filene, for ex¬ 
ample, a Boston department store owner, urged his fellow 
capitalists to recognize unions and raise wages as a way 
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extending ‘industrial democracy’ and ‘economic freedom’ to 
the working class. ‘The industrial democracy I am discus¬ 
sing’, he explained, ‘has nothing to do with the Cubist politics 
of class revolution’. Instead, he urged that workers be free to 
‘cultivate themselves’ in the ‘school of freedom’ which the 
modern marketplace constituted. ‘Modern workmen have 
learned their habits of consumption ... in the school of 
fatigue’, but mass production was transforming the consumer 
market into a ‘civilizing’ experience for the working class. 67 
The emphasis on consumption was an important means 
through which the newly proletarianized, and still resisting, 
industrial working class was reconciled to the rise of corpor¬ 
ate capitalism, and through which the enormous immigrant 
influx of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was 
integrated with the industrial working class. 

The extraordinary increases in the productivity of 
labour achieved during the nineteenth century, along with 
increasing American dominance within the world market, 
made it possible for capitalists to pursue this course. By the 
1920s many firms had acceded to the sustained demand for a 
shorter work-day. This demand, probably the most persistent 
trade union demand of the nineteenth century, was the nec¬ 
essary pre-requisite to the establishment of personal life 
among the proletariat: it freed life-time from the immediate 
demands of capital. In the nineteenth century, socialists had 
emphasized the eight-hour day, since it would free the work¬ 
ing class for self-education and political activity. But with the 
decline of American socialism after World War I, this issue 
receded. In the 1930s the eight-hour day and the forty-hour 
week became the standard in mass-production industry. 
Work time has been fixed at these levels ever since, in spite of 
subsequent technological progress. The capitalist class has 
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extended ‘leisure’ to the proletariat, but only within the limits 
set by the capitalists’ need to retain control of the labour 
force. 

Similarly, the capitalist class has raised wages in accord 
with its overall interests. Monopoly control of the market 
made it possible for capitalists to ‘compensate’ themselves for 
wage increases by simultaneously raising prices. Beginning in 
the 1930s state programmes such as welfare and unemploy¬ 
ment insurance financed a minimum level of consumption 
among the entire working class by taxing its better-paid sec¬ 
tors. Along with these measures corporate capitalists created 
a sales force and employed the new media of radio and tele¬ 
vision to spread the ethic of consumerism into every home. 

The family, no longer a commodity-producing unit, 
received a new importance as a market for industrial 
commodities. Mass production forced the capitalist class to 
cultivate and extend that market, just as it forced it to look 
abroad for other new markets. As a result, American domestic 
and personal life in the twentieth century has been governed 
by an ethic of pleasure and self-gratification previously 
unknown to a labouring class. Working people now see con¬ 
sumption as an end in itself, rather than as an adjunct to 
production, and as a primary source of both personal and 
social (i.e., ‘status’) identity. This is often expressed within 
the ‘middle class’ as ‘lifestyle’, a word that is used to defend 
one’s prerogatives regardless of the demands of ‘society’. 

The rise of ‘mass consumption’ has vastly extended the 
range of‘personal’ experience available to men and women 
while retaining it within an abstract and passive mode: the 
purchase and consumption of commodities. Taste, sensibility, 
an t e pursuit of subjective experience - historically 
reserved for leisure classes and artists - have been general 
Z£ throu g hou t the population in predetermined and 
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standardized forms by advertising and other means. This 
is reflected in the modern department store in which the 
wealth, culture, and treasures of previous ruling classes now 
appear in the form of cheap jewellery, fashions, and house- 
wares.* 

On one hand there has been a profound democra¬ 
tization of the idea that it is good to live well, consume 
pleasurably, and enjoy the fruits of one’s labour. On the other 
hand, ‘mass consumption’ - within the context of capitalism 
- has meant the routinization of experience and the deep¬ 
ening of divisions within the proletariat. The deep material 
deprivation that still characterizes the lives of most 
Americans - bitter inadequacies of housing, food, transporta¬ 
tion, health care, etc. - has taken on added emotional 
meanings. The ‘poor’ feel personally inadequate and 
ashamed, while the more highly educated and better-paid sec¬ 
tors of the working class experience guilt toward the ‘less for¬ 
tunate’. 

In developed capitalist society, the enhancement of 
personal consumption has been closely related to the de¬ 
valuation of labour. Like the rise of mass consumption, the 
idea that labour is worthless results from its vastly expanded 
productivity. Expanded production of necessary goods - for 
example, food, clothing, and housing - without expanding 
the labour time spent in such production, began in agriculture 


* Honors de Balzac noted a similar phenomenon in the Paris 
arcades of the 1820s and 1830s, perhaps the earliest form of the 
department store: ‘The magic columns of these palaces show to the 
connoisseur on every side in the articles which their portals display 
that industry rivals the arts'. Quoted in Walter Benjamin, ‘Paris - 
Capital of the Nineteenth Century’, New Left Review, March 1968. 
p. 77. Italics added 
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after the Civil War and in manufacturing during the 1920s.* 
As a result, the sphere of necessary goods production has 
shrunk in relation to other spheres of production. To counter¬ 
act the effects of this tendency - particularly rising unem¬ 
ployment - and to maintain a level of ‘scarcity’ in consumer 
goods, corporate capitalism has fostered inflation, waste, 
planned obsolescence, and under-utilization of productive 
capacity. It has vastly expanded ‘non-productive’ industries 
such as advertising and finance, and used the state to sub¬ 
sidize the production of useless or destructive goods, such as 
armaments. A great amount of labour time in capitalist 
society is spent in activities that have the purpose of per¬ 
petuating capitalist relations of production, rather than 
producing necessary goods. This deepening irrationality of 
capitalist production has obscured the place of production 
within our society. 


In the nineteenth century, every sacrifice to the engine 
of capital accumulation was justified in the name of‘material 
necessity’, the driving force of all previous human history. 
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holds. Most people see no meaning or value in their work. In 
addition, marginal employment and unemployment charac¬ 
terize major groups in American society - youth, housewives, 
‘hippies’, the black ‘lumpenproletariat’. Within these groups, 
which are themselves marginal to the sphere of commodity 
production, the idea has developed that production is itself 
marginal to social life. 

This tendency has also been reinforced within the 
sphere of goods production. In the nineteenth century the 
capitalist class and its representatives directly supervised the 
labour process. By contrast, capitalists are often physically 
absent in the modern corporation. Instead the labour process 
appears to be governed by neutral, scientific laws such as 
centralization, efficiency, the imperatives of technology, etc. 
This appearance reflects the increasing rationalization of the 
labour process and reinforces the tendency to understand 
modern society in terms of the domination of the individual 
by anonymous, impersonal forces. Rather than encountering 
the capitalist class, the proletariat is faced by abstract, 
scientific laws and ‘countless, immediate oppressors’. 68 

The combination of waste, under-employment, and 
rationalization has come close to destroying people’s under¬ 
standing of their part in an integrated system of social pro¬ 
duction. It has reinforced the tendency to look to personal life 
for meaning, and to understand personal life in entirely sub¬ 
jective terms. The isolation of so much of modern life from the 
sphere of necessary goods production gives it its ‘abstract’ 
character. Both ‘society’ and personal life are experienced as 
formless, with no common core, in inexplicable disarray. 

The changing character of developed, capitalist produc¬ 
tion has expanded personal life in constricted, capitalist 
forms. As opportunities for capital investment have declined 
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within the sphere of necessary goods production, capital has 
spread to the sphere of personal life. Whole new industries - 
the ‘services’ - have developed in this way. 69 Examples in¬ 
clude the media and other forms of culture, travel, sports, 
psychotherapy, health, and commercial religions. Since pro¬ 
duction no longer integrates social life, the capitalist class has 
sought new means of social solidarity. In particular the educa¬ 
tion system has been assigned the function of teaching people 
to ‘get along’ with one another. 70 The increasing role of 
mental labour within the process of production has entailed 
the creation of new skills such as ‘imagination’ and ‘sensi¬ 
tivity’, which have in turn shaped personal life. 


Both the emphasis on salesmanship, integral to the rise 
of mass production, and the emphasis of the services and the 
state on ‘working with people’ have encouraged an attention 
to psychology and new forms of sensitivity. Insight into the 
personal lives of others, gained to a large extent through 
self-awareness, has been taught to large sectors of the work- 
■ng class: it has become a productive skill necessary to capital¬ 
ist development. Similarly the working class and petty 
bourgeoisie have been urged to shed the ‘selfish individualism- 
associated with laissez-faire capitalism, in favour of co- 
operation, sociability, and tolerance.* But ‘cooperatton’ and 
sociability are enforced through authnrho • 

such as the pubhc schools that have the responsibly - and 
Dower - to make people get along with one another 
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educational system has cloaked these skills in an ideology of 
personal development rather than presenting them as neces¬ 
sary skills of production. As a result men and women (but 
particularly men) have been encouraged to dwell upon their 
own uniqueness and to understand themselves in terms of 
chimeras such as ‘brightness’ or ‘talent’ supposedly innate in 
certain individuals. In fact ‘brightness’ and ‘talent’ are 
developed as alienable forms of mental labour. Nevertheless, 
the aspirations toward self-expression, like those toward 
‘cooperation’, continually threaten to go beyond the specific 
form they take within capitalist production. While these 
tendencies are more pronounced among highly educated 
sectors of the work force, the ideology that underlies them is 
spread to all sectors. 

A collective consciousness of great diversity has been 
created. Experienced personally as individual and unique, it 
is simultaneously integral to and shaped by capitalist develop¬ 
ment. Non-marxist thinkers have always understood this 
development ideologically, abstracting either the pole of per¬ 
sonal aloneness or the pole of social control. Their theories of 
the twentieth century portray either ‘mass society’, ‘other- 
directed man’, ‘men without qualities’, ‘organization man’, 
conformism’, the ‘rise of the masses’, or, the polar oppo¬ 
site, existential man’, ‘irrational man’, ‘psychological man’, 
post-industrial’ or ‘post-scarcity’ man, man for whom hell 
is other people. In fact, developed capitalism has mass- 
produced specific forms of personal life, and of individuality, 

which simultaneously reinforce and threaten capitalist hege¬ 
mony. 

Increasingly cut off from production, the contemporary 
family threatens to become a well of subjectivity divorced 
from any social meaning. Within it a world of vast psycho- 
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Just as the rise of industry in the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries cut women off from men and gave a new 
meaning to male supremacy, so the rise of mass education has 
created the contemporary form of youth and adolescence. 
The ‘generation gap’ is the result of the family lagging behind 
the dominant tendencies of the culture and of the trans¬ 
formation of productive skills which children learn in school 
and through the media. Parents now appear ‘stupid’ and 
‘backward’ to their children, representing, as they do, an 
earlier stage of capitalist development. Beginning in the early 
twentieth century the family began to appear to young people 
as a prison cut off from reality.* 

At the same time, in the form of ‘public opinion’, the 
imperatives of capitalist production have been recreated with¬ 
in the family, particularly in the ‘expectations’ through which 
parents bludgeon themselves and their children into submis¬ 
sion.J Fathers, like school teachers or policemen, appear to 
stand for the whole bourgeois order. Hence, the split between 
the public and the private is recreated within the family. As in 
the ‘outside world’, people feel they are not known for them¬ 
selves, not valued for who they really are. 

While serving as a refuge, personal life has also become 
depersonalized; subjective relations tend to become dis¬ 
engaged, impersonal, and mechanically determined. Intro- 


* At this point, ‘What is the meaning of life?’ becomes a pervasive 
question among youth. Eugene Gant in Look Homeward Angel is a 
good example. 

t Aaron Esterson, The Leaves of Spring , Harmondsworth 1970, 
a study of a schizophrenic family, distinguishes between ‘public 
opinion’ which dominates the family’s collective life and ‘God’ who 
operates primarily when the individual is alone, especially in the 
toilet, the only room within the family in which privacy actually 
prevails. 
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spection has promised to open a new world to men and 
women, but increasingly the inner life reverberates with the 
voices of others, the imperatives of social production. This is 
inevitable because the expansion of inner and personal life 
has been as integral to capitalist expansion in the modern 
epoch as has the spread of capitalism throughout the world. 

But this process has also given shape to the revolution¬ 
ary possibilities of our time. In previous centuries only a 
handful of individuals were prized for their special qualities 
of mind or character; the mass of men and women were 
ground down to an approximate sameness in the general 
stru ggle for existence. What distinguishes developed capitalist 
society is that the stress on individual development and 
uniqueness has become a tendency characterizing all of 
society. 

The bourgeoisie made its revolution on behalf of a 
specific property form - private property - which it already 
possessed. But the only ‘property’ that the proletariat 
possesses lies within itself: our inner lives and social capa¬ 
bilities, our dreams, our desires, our fears, our sense of our¬ 
selves as interconnected beings. Reflecting the ‘separation’ of 
personal life from production, a new idea has emerged on a 
mass scale: that of human relations, and human beings, as an 
end in themselves. 

This idea as it currently prevails is ideological. It pre¬ 
sents human beings as an end in themselves only insofar as 
they are abstracted from the labour process. These ideas 
flourish within the worlds of modern art, psychology, and 
communes, and in such utopian authors as Norman O. Brown 
who envision a society passing totally beyond the realm of 
necessity. But in themselves they cannot supply the basis for a 
transformation of society, since a new society - whether 
socialist, communist, or anarchist - would necessarily be 
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based upon a new organization of labour and a new mode of 
production. 

But these ideas also express what is realistic: the possi¬ 
bility of a society in which the production of necessary goods 
is a subordinate part of social life and in which the purposes 
and character of labour are determined by the needs of the 
individual members of society. It is appropriate that the 
family, in which so many of the most universal and impelling 
material processes of society have so far taken place, should 
also indicate the limited ability of capitalism to subordinate 
human needs to its own empty aggrandizement. The latest 
and most democratic form of an old hope can be discerned in 
the often tortured relations of contemporary personal life: 
that humanity can pass beyond a life dominated by relations 
of production. In varying forms this hope has given shape to 
radical and revolutionary movements since the nineteenth 
century. 
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5 . 

IPoOntB©® and Personal Life 


As the rise of industrial capitalism progressively removed 
goods production from the home, men and women came to see 
the family as separate from the economy, and personal life as a 
separate sphere of life divorced from the larger society. Revolu¬ 
tionary movements against capitalism have tended to recreate 
this separation through their failure to challenge it. The most 
recent - and extreme - expression of this tendency has been 
the polarization between radical feminism and traditional 
American socialist and communist politics. 

Radical feminism, as presented in Firestone’s Dialectic 
of Sex, identifies the root cause of war, exploitation and racism 
as the power psychology’, the ceaseless striving to dominate 
others, that originates in the rule of men within the family. 
Economic exploitation, which marxists identify as the motor of 
history, is merely one form of domination. For Firestone the 
family operates independently of the economy; by shaping the 
psychological life of men and women it shapes the economy and 
the rest of society. Unlike previous movements which focused 
on outward manifestations of social control such as the 
economy or the state, radical feminism would go deeper and 
transform men and women directly. 

The American Communist Party and most other social¬ 
ist organizations have stood at the opposite pole from radical 
feminism. These groups have focused on the immediate re¬ 
lations of workers and capitalists within the sphere of com' 
modity production to the exclusion of other areas of society. 
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They have assigned women a secondary role within the social¬ 
ist movement, except insofar as they were members of the 
working class, and have downgraded the radical feminist 
attention to family life as a ‘petit-bourgeois’ or ‘subjective’ 
preoccupation. Personal life and the family, they argued, 
would be changed more or less automatically through a 
revolution within the sphere of commodity production. 

As I have sought to show, this polarization is rooted in 
the social structure of developed capitalist society and it may 
be useful at this point to recapitulate the argument already 
made. Firestone portrays the division between women in the 
family and men in the economy as a natural or biological 
condition that antedates history; in fact it arose at a relatively 
recent stage of capitalist development. Until the rise of in¬ 
dustry both personal life and commodity production were 
organized within a family unit based upon private property. 
In the United States, because of the relatively wide diffusion 
of small private property, this way of life was particularly 
pervasive and persistent. White Americans and, after the 
Civil War, black Americans too, continually aspired to be 
small, independent, property-owning producers - farmers, 
shopkeepers, home manufacturers, mechanics and artisans 
who owned their own tools. As in Europe, this ideal was 
always belied by the bourgeoisie that inspired it. Beginning in 
the colonial settlements, American capitalists forced small 
producers into economic dependence. By 1840 the rise of the 
New England textile industry had socialized a major form of 
women’s domestic labour. Throughout the nineteenth 
century industrial capital spread into the South and Vlest. 
Nevertheless, the ideal of competitive individualism was sus¬ 
tained through economic and territorial expansion, which 
Americans came to see as natural - jusr as private property 
was natural. As a result the transformation caused by pro- 
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letarianization occurred later than in Europe and has been 
particularly drastic. Even though by 1870 two out of every 
three productively engaged Americans, excluding house¬ 
wives, were hired workers, 74 many of these workers were close 
to artisan status and could expect to own property. And em¬ 
ployers were small and rural and, in contrast to the big mer¬ 
chants and financiers, were often grouped together with their 
employees under the term ‘free labour’. 

During the last third of the nineteenth century, and 
particularly after 1890, the slow inevitable tendencies of 
capitalist development produced a qualitative transforma¬ 
tion. American society polarized between a small, centralized 
bourgeoisie in control of the ‘trusts’ and a mass of dispos¬ 
sessed proletarians who owned only their own labour-power 
and household goods. By World War I, the emerging corpo¬ 
rate capitalist class had won the American people to a new 
epoch. Such phrases as ‘the end of American innocence’ and 
‘America’s coming of age’ symbolize the acquiescence of 
Americans in the demise of private productive property and 
their entry into a vast army of labour that, every morning, 
goes to work, and evenings and weekends, recovers from it. 

This same transformation gave rise to a new form of the 
family, one with no apparent connection to the rest of society. 
The production of exchange value was removed from the 
family and vested in large-scale, ‘impersonal’ corporate units. 
But rather than destroying traditional bourgeois family life 
this transformation gave it a new meaning as the realm of 
happiness, love, and individual freedom. With the rise of 
corporate capitalism, the family became the major institution 
in society given over to the personal needs of its members. 
Society divided between an inner and an outer world. At one 
pole the individual was central and a sometimes desperate 

for warmth, intimacy, and mutual support prevailed. 
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At the other pole social relations were anonymous and 
coerced; the individual was reduced to an interchangeable 
economic unit. 

This same transformation mystified and obscured the 
place of the housewife within capitalist production. The speci¬ 
fic class position of the housewife under capitalism now lay in 
her ‘classlessness’ - i.e., the absence of a direct relation to the 
capitalist class. 75 Socialists and others understood her class 
position to be that of her husband, since her relation to the 
outside world was mediated through him. But the creation of 
a separate sphere of personal life among the proletariat en¬ 
tailed the creation of a separate class of housewives and 
mothers whose physical and mental labour reproduced this 
separate sphere. In contrast to the proletarian who worked in 
large socialized units and received a wage, the housewife 
worked alone and was unpaid. Rather than working for a 
corporation the housewife worked for a particular man, for 
herself, and for their children and relatives. Housework and 
child-rearing came to be seen as natural or personal functions 

performed in some private space outside society. 

Twentieth-century socialist movements failed to chal¬ 
lenge this ideological view of personal life and of women s 
labour within the home. The basis for this ideology is in seeing 
production and the economy as restricted to the sphere o 
commodity production and exchange. According to 
any society, if it is to survive, requires that its members 
organize themselves into a system of social production in 
order to meet their basic material needs. The form in w ic 
social labour is distributed changes from society to society and 
is determined by the dominant mode of production. Capita ist 
production takes the form of the production of surplus value. 
The fact that housewives and mothers do not produce surplus 
value has obscured their participation with wage labour in an 
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inter-dependent system of production. Thus, when socialists 
spoke of the economy as the determining force in society and 
restricted the meaning of economy to the sphere of surplus 
value, they lost the sense of capitalism as an integrated social 
system. 

Because they excluded the family from their conception 
of capitalist production, socialists could not distinguish the 
specific oppression of women from the general oppression of 
the working class. Focusing on the rise of industry and the 
growth of the proletariat they missed its complement - the 
isolation of housewives and children from socialized produc¬ 
tion and the emergence of a separate sphere of personal life 
that veiled women’s labour in the home. Every programme 
developed by socialists for female liberation depended upon 
the entry of women into the wage labour force. Similarly 
feminists, before the emergence of the current women’s 
movement, sought to liberate women through an emphasis on 
jobs, equal pay, education, and, above all, through the ballot. 
The result, as in the Russian Revolution or in early twentieth 
century American feminism, has been to transform the 
position of women as wage labourers and professionals or in 
political life, while leaving women’s place within the family 
relatively intact. Socialist movements have also lost touch 
with the development of modern personal life. Excluding the 
family from their conception of social production, socialists 
tended to accept the ideological portrayal of personal life that 
prevails in bourgeois society - that personal life is an entirely 
subjective phenomenon, having meaning only for the 
individual. 

Against and outside the twentieth-century socialist 
movement an important modern tradition has developed 
based upon the emergence of a sphere of personal life not 
directly subordinate to capital. Utopians, hippies, existen- 
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tialists, bohemians, psychoanalytically oriented radicals, 
communitarians, and sexual freedom advocates have stressed 
the key role of inner psychological change and of immediate 
personal relations in transcending if not transforming society. 
These currents have tended to distrust socialism in particular 
and politics in general as superficial or external responses to 
problems they see as rooted more deeply in the human 
condition. This is a tradition upon which radical feminism 
drew and against which it has fought. In common with this 
tradition radical feminism attempts to defend the personal 
and restore trust in subjectivity. But against psychoanalysis 
and similar currents radical feminism insists upon the 
necessity of waging a systematic political struggle. 

But the radical feminist defence of subjectivity has not 
challenged, but assumed, the view of the family and personal 
life as a separate sphere ruled by its own laws. Rather than 
viewing the contemporary family as specific to developed 
capitalism, radical feminism takes it to be a universal form of 
oppression. ‘Beneath economics , wrote Firestone, reality is 
psychosexual’. Marxism’s failure was that ‘it did not dig deep 
enough to the psvchosexual roots of class'.’* These roots were 
the domination of women by men and of children by adults, 
essentially within the family. Basing its politics on the 
predominance of women within the personal sphere, radical 
feminism leaves uncontested the capitalist domination of 
society as a whole. 

While the opposition between radical feminism and 
socialism is rooted in the divided structure of capitalist 
society, u vvas not ine vitable that political movements would 
Capitulate this division. This chapter is a history of how the 
division developed. In the nineteenth century, socialists 
en visioned a revolution that would transform every area of 
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life. This was clearest among utopian socialists who based 
much of their outlook upon the petty bourgeois family in 
which production and personal life were still integrated. 
Nineteenth-century individualism and utopian socialism 
defended the whole individual against the fragmentation of 
capitalist society. Similarly, marxian socialists understood 
themselves to be extending the limited political democracy 
achieved by the bourgeois revolutions (particularly the 
French Revolution) to the ‘private’ economic realm of civil 
society and the family. Throughout most of the nineteenth 
century the relation between commodity production and the 
rest of society had not yet become problematic and veiled. In 
Europe and the United States the question of the emancipa¬ 
tion of women played a much larger part in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century socialist movements than it has 
since the Russian Revolution. In the United States, currents 
of artistic modernism, bohemia, and sexual freedom were 
more closely associated with socialism before the 1920s than 
after. This was a period in which radicals anticipated an 
imminent social revolution. 

In the United States the split between the traditions of 
personal liberation and of social transformation began to 
occur in the early twentieth century. The rise of corporate 
capitalism led to the emergence of forms of personal life that 
were seen as independent of the mode of production. The split 
was accelerated by the domination of the American left by the 
Soviet Union and the emergence of a model of socialism based 
simply on the planned expansion of goods production. 
Currents based upon the new sphere of personal life such as 
psychoanalysis and bohemia tended to play down or ignore 
the importance of the economy. For this reason the 
communist movement has downgraded these currents as 
petit-bourgeois’ or ‘middle class’. But the idea that personal 
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life would be transformed automatically through the trans¬ 
formation of production had its major relevance in pre¬ 
industrial societies like Russia and China where the family as 
a whole was still a unit of commodity production. The 
development of corporate capitalism in the United States, 
where the overwhelming majority of the population depends 
on wages in order to survive, entails the development of a 
separate personal life. This in turn sets new tasks for a 
socialist movement — tasks that the Communist Party barely 
began to address, and that have only recently begun to take 
political form. 

The politics of individualism: Charles Fourier 

The defence of the individual against capitalism began 
amid the petty bourgeois movements of artisans, peasants, 
and tradesmen opposed to the rise of large-scale capital in the 
early nineteenth century. Within these movements the 
defence of small-scale private property was often inter¬ 
mingled with a defence of the individual as an end in him- or 
herself. Since private property and the self-sufficient family 
were the bases of these movements the split between the 
personal and the political was not part of their outlook 
Utopian socialists, reformers, and radical artists in the period 
following the French Revolution discussed morality and the 
family as easily as politics and economics. 77 They saw the 
enhancement of the individual as the end of political change, 
and saw the individual’s self-transformation as its means. The 
Marquis de Sade, whose personal and sexual experiments 
represent one of the many blind alleys of the new 
individualism, articulated a widely felt sentiment. French 
men! You are too enlightened not to feel that a new 
government will necessitate a new way of living.’ 78 A similar 
emphasis underlies transcendentalism, communalism, 
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abolitionism, civil disobedience, educational reform, perfec¬ 
tionism, and the campaigns of moral suasion of the 
Jacksonian United States. 

Many of the liberating potentialities of early nineteenth 
century individualism as well as its limitations can be seen in 
the work of Charles Fourier, who, writing during and after 
the French Revolution, produced an extraordinarily compre¬ 
hensive critique of capitalist society on behalf of a new 
conception of the individual and the possibilities of social life. 
Against the competitive egotism based upon private property 
upheld by the prevailing Jacobin ideology, Fourier argued 
that men and women were emotional beings who expressed 
themselves through social interaction. In common with the 
romantic poets Fourier affirmed the subjective self, but unlike 
them he never ceased to stress that the self could only be 
realized with and through others. As with the romantics, the 
basis of Fourier’s outlook was the conflict between ‘human 
nature’ or ‘the individual’ and society. 

While every individual was unique, Fourier argued, all 
individual character developed through the combination of a 
limited number of basic passions, which ‘remain invariable 
among all nations of men’.* Under the reign of‘civilization’, 
Fourier’s term for competitive capitalism, the natural 
impulses of men and women were repressed and distorted by 
‘morality’, the mortal enemy of‘passional attraction’. People 


* The passions range from those arising from the senses to love, 
ambition, friendship, and consanguinity to the passion for intrigue, 
complexity, variety, and the desire to share one’s life with others. 
These go through endless permutations. Charles Fourier, Design for 
Utopia , New York 1971. All quotations from Fourier are from this 
book unless otherwise noted. Mark Poster’s ‘Fourier’s Concept 

of the Group’ (unpublished manuscript) was also of great help to 
me. 
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were forced into constant warfare with themselves so they 
might conform to some bloodless ideal. Fourier argued that a 
passion was neither good nor bad in itself. Any passion might 
be beneficial in the proper social combination. Society must 
be organized in self-sufficient communities designed to 
enhance the expression and combination of the passions. To 
advance this goal, Fourier compiled an obsessive catalogue of 
social needs and instinctual passions - a ‘calculus of passional 
attraction’. For instance, he would capitalise on children’s 
attraction to dirt by having them manage the community s 
waste. 

In such a society, production and consumption would 
not be severed, as in capitalism, but would be unified. In this 
way, human needs would dictate economic development 
•Our starting point is that a general perfection in industry will 
be attained by the universal demands and refinement of the 
consumers.’ Agriculture under civilization, for example, is 
onerous labour partly because ‘people are too P° or 
participate in the consumption of choice foods’.* At the s m 
time, ‘the epicure is no, a cultivator, h,s epicurism lacks a 
direct bond with cultivation; it is nothing but sensuality . In 
the future state of civilisation, production would be guided by 
the -generalization of epicureanism’ while consumption 
would be an integrated part of active social life. 

Fourier’s commitment to communities that would unify 
the personal and social needs of people is related to his 
unusual sensitivity to the problems of the famtly and to the 

* Fourier's range is indicated by his unusual sensitivity to the 
importance of eating in daily life: ‘Questions regarding love and 
gourmandise are treated facetiously by the Civilized, who do not 
understand the importance that God attaches to our pleasures. 
Jonathan Beecher and Richard Bienvenu, The Utopian Vision of 
Charles Fourier, Boston 1972, p.265. 
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oppression of women. While some utopian socialists exalted 
the petty bourgeois family and its ‘natural’ division of labour,* 
others, like Fourier and the Saint-Simonians, advocated free 
love or other measures as a means of attacking traditional 
patriarchy. In this way the cause of the emancipation of 
women came to be linked, in the early nineteenth century, 
with the defence of individualism against the bourgeois ideal 
of the family. 80 

Fourier wrote that the ‘extension of privileges to women 
is the general principle of all social progress’. His main charge 
against the French Revolution was its failure to abolish the 
family. A travelling salesman and a bachelor, Fourier wrote, 
‘I have witnessed closely many families. I have not found a 
single one joyful on the inside ... In general, every family 
seems to say, like Dido: I want to flee, I want to escape from 
myself.’ 81 The bourgeois family ‘brought domestic society to 
the highest degree of isolation and egoism by dividing it into 
sexual couples or exclusive married households. Would it be 
possible to push unsociability farther?’ 82 Sexuality, to which 
Fourier assigned a central place in human life,f was trapped 
and deformed by the family. The central problem of the 
utopian communities of the early nineteenth century became 
on one hand ‘the extension of family union beyond the little 
man-and-wife circle to large corporations’ and, on the other, 
‘whether the existence of the marital family is compatible 
with that of the universal family, which the term “Com¬ 
munity” signifies’. 83 


*For example, Proudhon: ‘Marriage is the union of two 
heterogeneous elements, power and grace.' Selected Writings, New 
York 1969, p.254. 

fVoluptuousness is the sole arm which God can employ to 
master us and lead us to carry out his designs; he rules the universe 
by Attraction and not by Force.' Design, p.61. 
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Fourier’s work indicates the psychological range and 
depth of early nineteenth century individualism, as well as the 
limitations of an outlook that takes the individual, rather 
than an overall conception of social development, as its 
starting point. Fourier brilliantly attacks the repression, 
guilt, and narrow egotism characteristic of competitive 
capitalism 84 but he does so on the basis of an abstract 
conception of human nature that ends paradoxically by 
replicating the bourgeois individualism he abhors. In empha¬ 
sizing the emotions and criticizing bourgeois morality Fourier 
goes far beyond the calculating individualism of Jacobinism, 
but his model of human nature remains the isolated family 
working a piece of private property on which personal and 
economic life are integrated. Fourier would simply extend this 
mode of life to include a large number and variety of 
communitarians. His conception of socialist property rela 
tions is really that of private property shared by the 
community - as private property is shared within the ami y. 
Moreover, the passions that Fourier takes as permanent* 
unchanging - love, ambition, intrigue - are the f™s 
social relations of competitive capitalist society, 
proposes to fulfil them through association, rat er t a 
criticize and transform them. Indeed, t e ° 
phalanxes, like other utopian communities,mvar.a J 
duced the social relations of the society they sough.^^ 
Fourier’s view of human nature is necessarily duahsuc^ 
passions rise upward from men and women while c.v.hza 
thwarts and distorts them from above. He calls for a soc ety in 
which needs dictate economic development but does no, 
recognize that economic development has alrea y 
particular needs. 

Fourier’s commitment to the individual or human 
• abstracted from its class position, gives h,s work 


nature 
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great force. He reminds us that all people are ‘poor’ under 
capitalism, whatever class they belong to. Their desires are 
unfulfilled, their senses stunted, their complex social sensi¬ 
bilities pitifully constricted. But the same vision severely 
limits the scope of Fourier’s conception of revolution. For 
Fourier, socialism will be achieved through small bands of 
believers who take deliberate and purposeful control of their 
immediate social relations. From the point of view of petty 
bourgeois private property it would make no sense to call that 
an ‘individual’ solution. So long as private productive 
property remained dispersed, all solutions were individual. 

Friedrich Engels and the politics of class 

Fourier’s vision of a world organized around the 
emotional and sensual relations of men and women at first 
glance contrasts sharply with Marx and Engels’ consistent 
focus on the outer historical world of politics and economics. 
Yet when Engels considered the question of the family in The 
Origin of the Family , Private Property and the State , he 
originally intended to place Fourier’s ‘brilliant critique of 
civilization’ side by side with his own historical account. 85 

By the time Marx and Engels began their collaboration, 
utopian socialism had devolved into a series of squabbling 
sects. In attempting to provide a theoretical and political basis 
for the romantic critique of capitalism, Marx and Engels 
discovered the role of commodity production and class 
relations in determining the character of all other social 
relations, and of the working class as the only group capable of 
making the revolution. This gave marxian socialists a unified 
perspective that other social movements lacked. Engels’ Origin 
of the Family, written in 1884 and incorporating Marx’s notes, 
is the major marxist attempt to situate the family, and the 
oppression of women, in relation to the historical development 
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of production. According to Engels, personal oppression 
within the family results from its place within a mode of 
production based upon private property and class divisions. 

Primitive society, Engels argues, was characterized by 
organic unity. The gens or primitive community was simul¬ 
taneously family and society. Membership was through 
kinship; property was held in common. Engels -links the 
emergence of the family to the emergence of the state.* In 
primitive society no separate ‘public’ sphere stood over and 
above the members of society. 


There was as yet no distinction between [private] rights and [public] 
duties; the question of whether participation in public affairs, blood 
revenge or atonement for injuries was a right or a duty never 
confronted the Indian; it would have appeared as absurd to him as 
the question of whether eating, sleeping or hunting was a right or a 

duty. 86 

In such a society, the fact that women had responsibility 
for child-rearing and for the household economy signified not 
their oppression but, in Engels’ words, their free and ig y 
respected’ position. The household economy ‘was just as 
much a public, a socially necessary industry as the providing 
of food by the men’. 87 Engels concludes: 


That woman was the slave of man at the commencement of society^ 


at woman was me iwvc f t u e 

one of the most absurd notions that have come down to 
period of the Enlightenment of the eighteent cen 

Accord,ng to Engels, woman's oppress^arcs 
the creation of a separa te sphere of P nvale _ 

. The abstraction of the state as such was 
* Similarly, Marx wrot • abstraction of private life 

kl 975 'P' 9 °' 
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based upon the private appropriation of communal property. 
Private property was made possible by the production of a 
surplus above what was immediately necessary to sustain life. 
Engels is vague in describing this transformation, but he 
stresses the emergence of new productive forces (particularly 
domesticated animals) that could not be contained within the 
limited social structure of the household-centred.gens. Trad¬ 
itional kinship ties now began to break down as families 
separated off from the gens, basing their new identity on 
private property. Engels implies, but does not explain, that 
‘private property’ had its own dynamic of expansion. For ex¬ 
ample, slavery now developed, made possible since labour 
could now produce more than its cost of maintenance. 

The rise of private property spelled the downfall of 
women. Production outside the household expanded far more 
rapidly than production within the household. As a result the 
traditional division of labour between men and women, which 
had arisen out of the physiological differences between the 
sexes, took on a new social meaning. As the household 
dwindled in importance, so too did the role of women. In the 
gens kinship had been matrilineal, but men now sought to 
overthrow traditional kinship forms so that property could be 
preserved within the ‘private’ family. Engels calls the de¬ 
velopment of patrilineal kinship the ‘world-historic defeat of 
the female sex . Basing himself upon the ownership of prop¬ 
erty, the man seized the reins in the house also, the woman 
was degraded, enthralled, the slave of man’s lust, a mere 
instrument for breeding children’. 89 ‘The wife became the 
first domestic servant pushed out of participation in social 
production. Her oppression was fixed by her restriction to 
the household. Away from women arose the state, ‘a special 
public authority separated from the totality of those con¬ 
cerned . 91 Its purpose was ‘to safeguard the newly acquired 
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property of private individuals against the communistic trad¬ 
itions of the gentile order’. 92 The existence of the state was an 
admission that society had ‘become entangled in an insoluble 
contradiction with itself. 93 

Since the domestic sphere is based wholly upon private 
property, Engels would end the oppression of women by abol¬ 
ishing private property. ‘The predominance of the man in 
marriage’, he writes, ‘is simply a consequence of his economic 
predominance and will vanish with it automatically’. 94 Politi¬ 
cally this involved a dual programme. ‘Private housekeeping , 
along with child-raising, must be ‘transformed into a social 
industry’. Conversely, the spread of industry into the family 
was to be accompanied by the entry of women into industry. 


‘The emancipation of women becomes possible only when 
women are enabled to take part in production on a large, 
social scale.’ 95 

The Origin of the Family has often been criticized for its 
inconsistencies, unilinear historical scheme, and factual in¬ 
accuracies. 96 While these criticisms are valid, they do not 
dispel the power of Engels’ work. As a historical speculation 
on the origins of class society The Origin of the Family suc¬ 
cessfully ties together the oppression of women an 
existence of the family with the economic organization o 
society.* The book’s major theoretical weakness ies 
tracing the oppression of women to private P ro P erty 

general without any attempt to indicate that bot priv 
general, i p different meanings in 

property and women s oppress,o done 

different modes of produet,on. In faet, what fcng _ 


--- ” u P viewed as an attempt to 

rjjfctl her "human history by a ns 

Coulanges, The Ancient City {l^)- 
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is to project the split between socialized production and the 
family, as it developed under capitalism, back upon all pre 
vious society. In doing so he fails to be specific about either the 
impact of capitalist private property or the continuous, and 
continuously changing, ideology and structure of male 
supremacy. 

As a result, Engels fails to specify the place of women, as 
housewives and mothers, in relation to capitalist production. 
Although in his preface to The Origin of the Family Engels 
portrays the family in all societies as an integral part of the 
mode of production, he never returns to this critical insight. 
While he terms the family the ‘economic unit of society, he 
restricts this term to its role in the transmission of private 
property. He reinforces the bourgeois equation of production 
with the production of surplus value, and of work with wage 
labour, and therefore portrays women’s labour within the 
home as marginal to society. This idea reinforces the 
exclusion of housewives and mothers, and their concerns, 
from socialist politics. 

Engels wrote at a time when the proletarian family had 
not yet been stabilized and when its life was dominated by the 
struggle for survival. Changes in the nature of the family and 
of society since then raise additional problems. Writing before 
a separate sphere of personal life had emerged within the 


* Engels wrote: ‘According to the materialistic conception, the 
determining factor in history is, in the last resort, the production 
and reproduction of immediate life. But this itself is of a twofold 
character. On the one hand, the production of the means of 
subsistence ... on the other, the production of human beings 
themselves, the propagation of the species. ... Social institutions 
... are conditioned by both kinds of production: by the stage of 
development of labour, on the one hand, and of the family, on the 
other.’ Origin, pp. 170-71. 
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proletariat, Engels does not examine the ideological, psycho¬ 
logical, and emotional life of the family. For Engels private 
property is the material reality upon which the family exists 
as a subjective contingency. Engels was convinced that pro¬ 
letarian family life was being obliterated by the rise of capital. 
His description of the family is bare and external, as if the 
inner, subjective life of the family either did not exist or was of 
little consequence. 

In addition, Engels does not challenge the natural or 
biological basis of the family insofar as it has persisted into 
the present . 97 That basis is the sexual division of labour - for 
example, the responsibility of women for child care - and 
heterosexuality. Heterosexuality is the preconditiorf for the 
sexual division of labour; the division of labour, by insuring 
the reciprocal dependence of the sexes, gives rise to the bias 
toward heterosexuality’. Engels portrays the sexual division 
of labour as a natural or spontaneous phenomenon that de¬ 
rives its oppressive meaning only through the growth of com¬ 
modity production. He assumes that under socialism the 
family will embody the traditional division of labour (to the 
extent that its productive functions have not been fully socia 
•zed) and that it will be based upon heterosexuality. But t e 
development of contraception, changes in the technology of 
reproduction, and the declining need for labourers make it 
Possible to challenge the original biological imperatives. 
En gels accepts the perpetuation of natural conditions into a 
Period when they are no longer compelling. 

These weaknesses influence Engels’ solution. He would 
resolve the contradiction between women and men simply y 
* nie grating women into the industrial proletariat, he wou 
eli minate the contradiction between the family an t e 
ec onomy by industrializing the functions of the home. Enge s 
Was right to emphasize the centrality of the sphere of social- 
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ized production, but wrong in believing that changes within 
this sphere would necessarily transform, as if by reflex, the 
sphere of private and family life. Entry into modern indus¬ 
trial production did bestow a certain independence upon 
working women in relation to men, but rather than elimi¬ 
nating oppression within the family this independence exacer¬ 
bated and deepened the contradiction between the public 
and ‘private’ spheres of life. Engels’ account encourages the 
view that the social relations of personal life can be trans¬ 
formed without selfconscious political struggle. He did not 
believe that the psychological life of the family, its ancestral 
division of labour, and its historically developed sentiments 
and emotional relations could persist through a transforma¬ 
tion of the mode of production. He believed that male 
supremacy will ‘vanish automatically’ along with its original 
cause - private property. His vision of emancipation is rooted 
in the nineteenth-century proletarian family’s struggle for 
survival. He assumes that under socialism the functions cur¬ 
rently performed by the family will be socialized, but that 
something very much like the bourgeois family, based upon 
individual sex love and embodying the sexual division of 
labour, will flourish. 

Within the socialist movement Engels’ book was taken 
not as a beginning but as the final word. Within the Second 
International women s entry into the labour force deter¬ 
mined their role in the revolution. The needs of women were 
thereby assimilated to the needs of the industrial proletariat. 
Domesticity, wrote Rosa Luxemburg, ‘is but the private 
affair of the worker, his happiness and blessing, and for this 
reason non-existent for our present society’. 99 Not only was 
women s labour within the home considered marginal, but 
so were all other ‘private’ concerns. In his famous 
conversation with Clara Zetkin, Lenin expressed dismay at 
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what he considered bourgeois influence on socialist women: 
‘I have been told that at the evenings arranged for reading 
and discussion with working women, sex and marriage 
problems came first ... I could not believe my ears when I 
heard that.’ 100 The solitary emphasis on production allowed 
party members to remain staunchly puritanical while 
spurning the hypocrisy of the Victorian bourgeoisie. Free 
love, and other varieties of sexual reform, were relegated to 
the tradition of ‘personal emancipation’. Along with Engels 
socialists assumed that the only problem with the working- 
class family was that it was driven by economic necessity 
and that under socialism the family based upon love would 
automatically come into its own. 101 

Russia and China: 

Revolution based upon economic development 

Both the strengths and the weaknesses of Engels 
theory of the family can be seen in the Russian and Chinese 
revolutions. In Russia and China, the transformation of the 
family, and of the oppression of women, has been both a 
consequence and a component of the overall development of 
the productive forces. Both revolutions began by destroying 
feudal and slave social relations, in which women were 
mired, in order to create a relatively egalitarian and 
homogeneous body of citizens and workers. The esta - 
hshment of legal equality through marriage and divorce 
c °des, the abolition of polygamy, and other retorms, a ong 
With the entry of women into industry, raised women in both 
countries from a position close to slavery to membership in 
working class. Hence the early phases of 
revolutions accomplished a transformation that g 
ex Pected capitalism to perform. ‘Industry', Lenin wrote in 
an early study, 'creates a new position for the woman in 
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which she is completely independent of her family and 
husband . . . This is the equality of the proletarian.’ 102 

Soviet policy since the revolution has been based on 
the principle that women and family life would be liberated 
through the development of production. In the early years of 
the revolution the Bolsheviks promulgated the most advan¬ 
ced programme of European and American feminism, 
abolition of ecclesiastical marriage; women’s right to prop¬ 
erty, legal abortion, and contraception; marriage and 
divorce codes based upon the equality of men and women; 
recognition of de facto marriage; and equal rights for 
illegitimate children. They regarded these measures as part 
of the bourgeois phase of their revolution, recognizing that 
these rights were purely formal. Real equality would come 
through the entry of women into the labour force and there¬ 
by into political life. 

While ideas concerning free love, the ‘new woman’, and 
the abolition of the family were initially important, especially 
in the cities, such concerns had begun to be postponed or 
downgraded by the 1920s as diversions from the single- 
minded focus on economic growth. Russian marxists and 
earlier intellectuals had introduced the romantic tradition of 
personal liberation into a country in which a separate sphere 
of personal life scarcely existed except among the aristocracy 
and bourgeoisie. While most Bolsheviks felt that the family, 
like the state, would eventually ‘wither away’, this was not a 
subject of mass political discussion. As Trotsky wrote in 1923: 

The party did not and could not afford specific attention to questions 
of the everyday life of the working masses. . . . We have never 
thrashed out these questions ... as we have the questions of wages, 
fines, the length of the working day, police prosecution, the form of 
the state, the ownership of land and so on. 103 
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During the period of War Communism problems of 
acute food shortages and homeless children led to the estab¬ 
lishment of collective dining, nurseries, and settlements. 104 
Hence the pressures of material survival contributed to the 
belief that the family was being abolished. But by the NEP 
period the reconstruction of domestic life, after its devasta¬ 
tion by war and revolution, was valued more highly than 
experiments in collective living. 105 By the 1930s, while the 
question of the family remained a major social question, the 
European heritage of ‘personal liberation’ had been com¬ 
pletely eliminated from Soviet life.* 

Soviet policy went beyond the romantic concern with 
the family as a moral issue and began to make explicit the role 
of the family in economic life. State planning of the family 
was integrated with and subordinated to economic planning, 
population policy, and the control of crime. In 1935 the 
Soviet government sought to strengthen traditional family 
life by making abortion and divorce more difficult and by 
forbidding homosexuality. A major purpose was to utilize t e 
labour of grandmothers for child-rearing in order that both 
Parents might work. In addition the government sought to 
raise the birth rate to strengthen the Soviet position in wor 
Politics. 106 World War II and twenty million dead added t e 
special problem of re-peopling the country; in 1944 the 



* The idea that Bolshevik policy during the 1930s represented a 
radical reversal probably arose with Wilhelm Reich s The Sexua 
Revolution, New York 1972, first published in 1945, and as; een 
popularized in Kate Milieu’s Sexual Politics, Hew \ot 
was certainly change but there was also an underlying continuity. 
The conservative counterpart to Reich’s polemic is the academic 
opinion that the Bolsheviks first attempted to abolish the fami y, an 
then learned it couldn’t be done. 
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formal bonds of the family were further strengthened to 
counter its wartime dissolution. 

The social transformation accomplished in Russia is 
similar to the path traversed by capitalist development over 
the past two centuries: universal proletarianization and the 
rise of large-scale industry. One result of this transformation 
has been a split between public and private life comparable to 
the one that prevails in developed capitalist society. But the 
private or personal sphere, rather than being idealized as in 
the West, has been downgraded; the state continually in¬ 
trudes upon the ‘autonomy’ of the family, eroding its promise 
of comfort, privacy, and individual freedom. Much of the 
current protest activity in the Soviet Onion is in part an 
appeal for the enhancement of the private sphere: personal 
liberty; increased consumption; freedom of speech, travel, 
artistic expression, etc. For the first time in Soviet history 
there is a social basis for these demands. 

The Bolshevik revolution began with a deep commit¬ 
ment to the emancipation of women. The eventual limits of 
that emancipation are instructive. The tradition of personal 
liberation had little meaning in a pre-industrial society in 
which the family was still the basic hub of production, and in 
which production and personal life were integrated. It was 
difficult for the Bolsheviks to see whether and in what form 
personal life could become a progressive political issue. Soffia 
N. Smidovich, a feminist and Bolshevik, explained: ‘We are 
inclined ... to close our eyes about a lot, when the matter 
concerns so-called personal life ... We are apprehensive lest 
we fall into dogmatism, carry on like the priests, and so on.’ 107 
Nor was the tradition of personal liberation, free love, and 
abolition of the family integrated with a commitment to 
feminism. As in Europe and the United States, personal liber¬ 
ation and sexual freedom primarily benefited men. During 
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the Russian revolution this was known as the ‘mutuality 
problem’. The ease of divorce, for example, when children 
were involved meant ‘the women remains tied with chains 
to the . . . ruins of the family hearth. The man, happily 
whistling, can leave it’. 108 In this context, it was seen as 
possible to reconcile the strengthening of the traditional 
family with the goal of emancipating women. 

Revolution through economic development left intact a 
major part of women’s oppression. The psychosocial heritage 
of male supremacy was scarcely challenged by the entry of 
women into industry, while the strengthening of the family 
encouraged a resurgence of traditional patriarchal ideals, 
such as the exaltation of motherhood.* Perhaps most impor¬ 
tant, the division of labour within the family retained all its 
force; as f irestone wrote, ‘the roles of women were enlarged 
rather than redefined’. 109 Because housework and child- 
rearing had never been granted full status as forms of social 
Production, the commitment to equality never extended to 
labour performed within the home. 1 his in turn restricted the 

attack on the sexual division oflabour in industry. The eman¬ 
cipation of women in the Soviet Union has been subordinated 
to the overall development of the productive forces. Women 
benefited from their proletarianization and from the genera 
betterment of life, but the issue of women’s liberation, as a 
Sc Parate issue, was eliminated trom So\ iet politics. 

The Chinese and Russian revolutions share many simi- 
lari ties. As in the Soviet Union, the Chinese communists de- 
Slro >'ed feudal and slave kinship relations that the Chinese 


* The ideal of motherhood was associated with the re-emergence 
of Great Russian nationalism and the idea of the Motherlan 
dur ‘ngthe 1930s. 
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bourgeoisie had only challenged. Chinese communism 
abolished wife purchase, footbinding, polygamy, concubinage, 
and ancestor worship, and put in their place monogamous 
marriage based upon the free choice of man and woman. As in 
the Soviet Union, the party stresses the entry of women into 
social production as the key to their emancipation.! he empha¬ 
sis on women’s equality has waxed and waned in relation to 
overall questions of economic development. 

During periods in which the Chinese followed the 
Soviet plan of development - hierarchical division of labour, 
relatively greater stress on material incentives, capital- 
intensive production, and an emphasis on developing heavy 
industry - the issue of women’s liberation has been played 
down and women have even been encouraged to remain in the 
home. But the Chinese have also learned from the inade¬ 
quacies of the Soviet model. Beginning with the Great Leap 
Forward (which was in part prompted by the Hungarian 
revolution of 1956), the Chinese communists have periodi¬ 
cally stressed the integration of economic development with 
the creation of anti-authoritarian social relations. In such 
periods the Chinese encouraged labour-intensive industry, 
the creation of more egalitarian social relations in industry, 
and the development of medium and light industry in the 
countryside. As part of the effort to mobilize all available 
labour power, the Chinese stressed the participation of 
women in social production. Similarly, support for birth 
control has been associated with the entry of women into 
production as well as with the equality of women! 10 The 
different character of Chinese economic policy in these 
periods has accented the issue of women’s liberation and is 
one reason for the relatively deeper and more thoroughgoing 
transformation of the family in the course of the Chinese revo¬ 
lution. 
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Another difference between the Russian and the 
Chinese experience lies in the greater importance attached to 
culture and ideology in the Chinese revolution. Colonial revo¬ 
lutions against imperialism have generally paid much atten¬ 
tion to the culture or way of life of the people. Stokely 
Carmichael represented many third world revolutionaries 
when he wrote, 


Colonization is not just the economic raping of someone, not 
merely taking a lot of money away. Colonization deals with 
destroying the person’s language, his history, his identification, his 
total humanity ." 1 


Contact with imperialism throws the traditional culture 

on the defensive and forces the revolutionary movement 

either to defend or to supplant it. Family relations and the 

position of women are integral to the traditional cu ture o 

any colonial nation.* But parttcularly ,n.China th<i family 

was at the centre of a h.ghly coherent and deeply rooted so 

philosophy that united all aspects of tradmona 1 soacty. 

According to Confucianism, the tradmona. culture of Chut , 

• through a set of five primary relations, 
society was organized througn a d 

father-son, soveretgn-nrimster, husband-w.fe . -yo n . 1 and 

friendship. 112 The place of the family was closeted to the 
, , d • f china the role of the emperor, and tne 

world position of Ch ' na ’ . a|relal , ons challenged by the 
authority of the gentr y - all social reiatio_ ___ 


‘imported Western’ ideas T he way of life of 

the secretary-general Qur lradlllons and our 

European women is 1 " c0 " lpal ' lslamic morality’; and an 

culture. . . We can only live b> jn the cho j ce 

Algerian woman attacking feminism wr n ,! choose 

, . u r ooL’c of a super-civilization and .. • tradition, 

between the freaks of a sup ^ Essay on 

tradition.’ David C. Gordon, j 

Change, Cambridge, Mass. 1972, pp.67, 74- 
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presence of imperialism. The Chinese communists were 
forced to struggle against this Confucian world view, in¬ 
cluding its view of the family, in order to supplant the trad¬ 
itional ruling class. 

While the Russian revolution was anti-imperialist, 
Russia was itself an imperialist power. Questions of either 
preserving or transforming traditional cultural institutions 
were more important for the subject nationalities freed by the 
1917 revolution than for the Soviet nation as a whole. In 
China, on the other hand, traditional Confucian culture had 
been forced on the defensive by its inability to resist imperial¬ 
ism for at least a century before the rise of the Communist 
Party. This was not a debate restricted to the intellectuals but 
was expressed in a series of mass social movements beginning 
with the Taiping Rebellion (1853-1868), extending through 
the Boxer Rebellion (1898-1900) and 4 May Movement 
(1919), and culminating in the Chinese communists. In all of 
these movements the viability of Confucianism in the context 
of imperialism was a continued question. Similarly, conserva¬ 
tive movements such as Chiang Kai-shek’s argued that Con¬ 
fucianism could continue to serve as a basis of social order. 
The Western tradition of romantic individualism, free love, 
and personal liberation played even less role in China than in 
Russia and was associated with the bourgeois rather than the 
communist phase of the revolution. 113 But the prolonged 
struggle against Confucianism has given the question of cul¬ 
ture a centrality in the Chinese revolution and helps explain 
the intensity and persistence with which that question recurs. 

Finally, the revolutionary process in China took much 
longer and penetrated more deeply into the life of the people. 
In Russia the Bolsheviks took power when they were little 
known outside the industrial centres. The transformation of 
society followed the seizure of state power. In China the 
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revolutionary movement ruled large sections of the country 
for over a decade before winning state power. In this process 
the integration of village and familial life with socialist pro¬ 
duction and with party organization was prepared for. Com¬ 
munist production has often accommodated itself to trad¬ 
itional social organization such as the village. 114 This has 
facilitated the introduction of day care, feeding stations (at 
work), and other communal institutions. The same writings 
intended to regulate social production and political life - for 
example, the Red Book - are read by couples as manuals of 
family life. There does not seem to be the same tension be¬ 


tween public and private space that characterizes developed 
capitalism and that has emerged in the Soviet Union. Far 
more than in the Soviet Union, family life has been discussed 
at political meetings. In tact, the question of women s libera 
tion has come to the fore in periods of mass political parti 
pation - such as after the seizure of power and durin ^ e 
Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution - an as 

receded as political activity has receded. 

The Chinese experience, even more than the Soviet, 
demonstrates the relevance of Engels' emphasts on entry tnto 
social production to the emancipation of women. But worn n 

■ U u* 1 3 historically different set of needs than 

in China have had a historical v 

women in the developed capitalist countr.es. Chtn was an 
overwhelmingly peasant country in whtch a 
Of personal life had scarcely emerged. In art and in 
ihe Chinese have sought to show that t e mo ern 
emphasis on subjective or psychological life is an t ust 
that so-called 'personal' questions can be reso ve 
questtons of one's ob,ec.ive class posit,on. For« an ^ e ’ 
1969 attack on Stanislavsky, the Chinese condemn the tde 
that an actor should ac, ou, of inner emotions or p ec 
divided consctousness. Instead, drama should portray 
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clash of idealized representatives of different classes. 
Stanislavsky’s system, they charge, would replace ‘the 
analysis of objective things with one’s subjective imaginary 
bourgeois feelings’.* In addition sexual life is governed by a 
Puritanism characteristic of countries in the early stage of 
industrial development. In part this is probably a reaction 
against the sexual degradation of women in imperial 
China. 117 

In both Russia and China women have been emanci¬ 
pated as part of the ‘emancipation’ of the productive forces of 
society.The basic idea was classic marxism: the social order of 
the past is destroyed through the expansion of material pro¬ 
duction. Engels applied this idea to women: male supremacy 
resulted from the ‘backwardness’ of the family, its isolation 
from socialized production. The liberation of women would 
occur when socialism unblocked the forces of production de¬ 
veloped by capitalism, bringing women into industry and 
industrializing housework. Both Russia and China sought to 
‘raise’ familial life to the level attained by socialist pro¬ 
duction. Both revolutions have begun to recognize that the 
family performs critical economic functions which the state 
can either socialize or reward. The redefinition of the problem 
of the family from a moral to an economic problem marks a 
great advance. But as economic problems, questions of the 
family and of the emancipation of women have been bound by 
the overall context of material impoverishment. In both 
countries the vision of ‘personal’ emancipation - the ‘new 
man’, the ‘new woman’ - has been subsumed by the goal of 


* Another charge made against Stanislavsky concerned his 
reliance on the ‘subconscious’. Shanghai Revolutionary Mass 
Criticism Writing Group, ‘On Stanislavsky’s “System”’, Peking 
1969, pp.5, 6, 8, 22. 
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developing production. The idea of life no longer dominated 
by relations of production has scarcely emerged. 


The emergence of a separate sphere of personal life 

In contrast to the Soviet Union and China, Engels’ 
vision of resolving the oppressiveness of the family by revo¬ 
lutionizing the mode of production has appeared less and less 
plausible in the twentieth-century United States. With the 
development of industry a sphere of life emerged divorced 
from any direct relation to social production. By World War I 
a diverse series of social movements (e.g., family reform), 
social and psychological milieus (bohemia, youth ), and 
theoretical advances (psychoanalysis) indicated the coming 
into existence of a new area of social life, the personal. Most 
Americans continued to see their personal fates as inextric¬ 
ably tied to the development of commodity production; this 
idea underlay their struggles for better food, shelter, recrea¬ 
tion, a shorter workday, education, and culture. At the same 
time, the rise of corporate capitalism created the possibility o 
liberating society from the constant constraint of economic 
necessity. A small but growing number of Americans began to 
see their personal lives as wholly apart from the sp ere o 
Production. In the realm of personal relalions, emotiona an 
Sexual life, and creative expression, they exercise l e ree 
d °m’ denied them within the sphere of alienated labour. 

In the nineteenth century, artists and romantic intellec- 
lu als proclaimed the emergence of the subiective self, no 
lo nger bound by the division of labour. In the ear y twentiet 
Cer Uury, psychologists, educators, progressives, and re¬ 
fers continued this tradition, reflecting the extension of 
Pe «onal life on a larger social scale. The rise of modem 
ln dustry centralized private productive property and thu 

eli minated the economic basis for the patnarc a ami 
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radicals and reformers held that industrialization was crea¬ 
ting a new form of the family based upon the personal free¬ 
dom of its members. They believed, with Engels, that the 
entry of women into industry and the industrialization of the 
productive functions of the family would eliminate the subor¬ 
dination of women. New theories of psychological life, 
childhood, adolescence, progressive education, and sexuality 
contributed to a new ideology of personal freedom and indi¬ 
vidualism based upon wage labour. In this newly discovered 
realm of personal life Americans in the twentieth century 
have expressed a constricted vision of freely determined social 
relations, no longer dominated by the imperatives of produc¬ 
tion. 

Arthur Calhoun, an evolutionary socialist who saw the 
rise of corporate capitalism as a basically benign step toward 
socialism, reflected the general optimism of pre-World War I 
America. ‘Industrialism’, he wrote, has led to the ‘general 
democratization of society’ and the ‘waning of domestic 
monarchy’. As women gained ‘economic opportunity outside 
of marriage’, they became freer and more independent within 
the home. Through her ‘formal education, working ex¬ 
perience and the development of household economics into a 
technical pursuit’ she confronts man as an equal, and indeed 
superior, as the man becomes a mere ‘earning mechanism’. 
The passing of society ‘into the regime of surplus . . . brings 
with it the lengthening of infancy and the elevation of child¬ 
hood’. ‘The father cannot comprehend what his children are 
learning’ and so paternal power wanes. ‘Society lays claim to 
the child and refuses to recognize the parent’s property right.’ 
‘The family’, he concludes, ‘experiences individuation, ceases 
to be a forced grouping, and develops toward ethical unity 
and spontaneous democracy.’ 118 
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Charlotte P. Gilman’s feminism was based upon a 
similar analysis. ‘The growing individualization of demo¬ 
cratic life brings inevitable change to our daughters as well as 
to our sons’, she wrote. Until the rise of industry the family 
was the basic ‘social group, an entity, a little state’. Its basis 
was economic necessity. In its origins ‘it moved over the earth, 
following its food supply, and fighting occasionally with 
stranger families for the grass or water on which it depended’. 
But industry made possible the ‘economic independence’ of 
the members of the family - i.e., as wage labourers. In place 
of the family, Gilman upholds ‘marriage’: ‘although made by 
us an economic relation, it is not essentially so, and will exist 


in much higher fulfilment after the economic phase is out¬ 
grown.’ On a new basis of equality between men and women 
marriage will become a ‘personal union for life of two well 
matched individuals'. 119 For both Calhoun and Gilman wage 
labour established the potential for a new form of family hie 


based upon the personal freedom of its members. 

A, the family lost its function as the baste untt of om 
modily production, the trad.tional laws and moraltty that had 
regulated the conduct of its members were thrown tnto ques- 
t,on The birth control and divorce movements, among 

others demanded that the family's internal relat.ons should 
ers, atm* members Throughout the nine- 

be entirely determined V divorces sleadily 

teemh century the birth rate aeui 

rose 1 " The birth control movement now promised to liberate 
women from Urn 

w^imdersurod't^beprMreationfdoctors commonly advised 

upper-class women to have wilh bir th con¬ 
fines in the,r lives necessary^ ^ than 

tf ol, sexuality promised to be 
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serving the social imperative of procreation. Similarly, 
divorce, the very symbol of marriage freely entered into and 
freely given up, was attacked by conservatives because it 
placed the rights of individuals above those of society. 121 

The belief in an internally emancipated family 
encouraged new conceptions of childhood and of adolescence. 
In the United States the idealization of childhood and the 
child-centredness of the family had begun with the rise of 
industrial capitalism. Ralph Waldo Emerson, for example, 
commented on a new ‘tenderness’ that emerged in the period 
1820-1840: ‘Children had been repressed and kept in the 
background; now they were considered, cosseted and pam¬ 
pered.’ 122 Childhood, in addition to being the period in which 
the child was shaped to adult (i.e., social) requirements, was 
coming to be seen as an end in itself. By the 1890s a series of 
reform movements arose - child study, the kindergarten 
movement, the Herbartians - that argued that the child’s 
natural fund of spontaneity, inventiveness, and imagination 
should be respected rather than constricted by ‘society’. 
‘Teaching’, wrote Maria Montessori, ‘shall be rigorously 
guided by the principle of limiting to the greatest possible 
point the active intervention of the educator’. 123 Progressive 
education, arising partly out of the changing educational 
requirements of corporate capitalism, similarly sought to 
liberate the child from adult constraints. G. Stanley Hall, 
rejecting the traditional view of children’s play as preparation 
for the tasks of later life, stressed the radical disjuncture 
between the child’s world and the adult’s. 124 

As childhood came to be understood less and less as 
preparation for adult society and increasingly as a period of 
unspoiled virtues opposed to it, the transition from child to 
adult became problematic. In 1904, in Adolescence , the cul¬ 
mination of decades of work, Hall invented the concept of a 
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new zone of life half integrated with and half antagonistic to 
the adult social order. He described adolescence as the ‘pas¬ 
sionate stage of life’, and assigned to it the qualities of moral 
idealism and intense emotionality that the Victorians had 
assigned to upper-class women, isolated within the home. 
Americans, following Hall, have romanticized and prolonged 
the period of adolescence, unable to incorporate these quali¬ 
ties into their conception of adult social activity. * 

An emphasis on sexuality added a special dimension to 
the twentieth-century conception of personal life. Sexuality 


was coming to be understood as the basis of human indi¬ 
viduality, the natural life of men and women outside society’s 
domination. As with the study of the child, positivistic science 
went hand in hand with romantic idealization. Most late 
nineteenth century studies of sexuality before Freud involved 
the detailed cataloguing of ‘perversions’. On the other hand, 
Margaret Sanger, exemplar of a frank and ^nufie atmude 
toward sex, memorialized Havelock E.hs as follow. We ow 
l.o himl our concept of that K.ngdom of God w.th.n us, that 

Inner world ... Thanks to him "'^,‘^3^01 

he the frutt of an attitude -ar £ 

human activity as divided between i_ 


-,q Here is a characteristic quote from Halls 

*‘ bld ” m \ 2 o 624): ‘Woman at her best never outgrows 
Adolescence (Book , P- ^ ^ ^ magnifles and glorifies this 

adolescence as m f ’ with lls a | U ided tn.erests, its convertibility 
culminating s,a e e d zesl for all that is good, beautiful, 

of emotions, us enthus , of wome n and adolescence 

true and heroic.’ A contemp > J} s 0 f 

is found in Meredith , isin adolescence that we 

Daily Life, Cambrtdge , M»» on by , he world , and how 
first learn how immens y painful self-consciousness 

easily i, can destroy u. On ^ g ^ of how we 
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pleasure that is an end in itself (play) and the world of social 
reality in which activity is shaped by extrinsic purposes 
(work) is the culmination of all these tendencies. 

Finally, and most important, the emergence of personal 
life was linked to a reformulated view of individuality. It was 
no longer possible to identify the individual simply with his or 
her place within the social division of labour. The develop¬ 
ment of an important zone of personal life cut off from com¬ 
modity production encouraged the discovery and investi¬ 
gation of the interior or psychological life of men and women. 
The ideas of consciousness, in anything like our contem¬ 
porary formulation, and of the unconscious, developed at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Earlier psychologies had all 
assumed an isomorphic correspondence between the elements 
of the mind and the elements of the social and material world. 
In the early 1880s William James, reflecting the advanced 
thought of his time, repudiated the view that consciousness 
was composed of discrete elements that combined like build¬ 
ing blocks into complex ideas or associations. Instead, he put 
forth the idea of the stream of thought, according to which 
everyone’s ideas were uniquely personal and different, ideas 
and emotions were in constant interaction, and the mind was 
in dialectical relation with external reality. This new empha¬ 
sis on introspection, on individual uniqueness, and on the 
emotions reflected in theory the psychological dimension of 
the emergence of personal life. 

Toward a politics of personal life 

In the early twentieth century a large socialist move¬ 
ment existed in the United States, along with a widespread 
conviction that the United States was heading toward a major 
social transformation. In this context two groups were 
strategically placed to raise questions of personal life both as 
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separate concerns and in conjunction with the socialist move¬ 
ment: feminists and young radical intellectuals. 

No group experienced the subjective isolation of per¬ 
sonal life so deeply as women, trapped as they were within the 
family, blamed for its egregious faults, or forced to negotiate 
the limbo between it and the world of wage-labour. As house¬ 


wives, and particularly as mothers, women became a focus of 
the modern aspiration for personal happiness. 1 he newly 
emerged areas of personal life were the housewife’s responsi¬ 
bility - in particular childhood, but also sexuality, emotional 
expression, and the family’s pattern ot consumption. Far 
from being a refuge for women the family was a workplace. As 
Charlotte Gilman pointed out, neither women nor children 
had any private space within the home; the father alone might 

have a study. 

The new ideologies of personal life encouraged t e 
illusion .hat women were outside the dominant material pro¬ 
cesses and class relations of their ..me. The soctal respon 
X of women for personal life was masked - a return to 

■natural’ affections, a return dependent upon 

equation of women with the realmof tntumon andsensu y. 

Lacking an explicit connect, on to ^J" sl „ n . 

housewife’s labour was vtewed as her p 

The ‘new mother’, wrote Have oc ' , ra j intimacy’. 

motherhood as a ^outworn traditions she has 

No longer guided by obedte children’. 126 Later, 

learnt how to become t e to ^ manual with the hard 
Benjamin Spock began t , ; ch labour cannot 


■ nervous breakdowns and similar crises around 

* Not surprisingly, ne • mon „ educated 
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Feminists believed that the way out for women was 
entry into the world of wage labour. From 1880 to 1910 the 
number of women working outside the home rose from 2.6 
million to 8 million. 1 - 28 Educated women entered professions 
such as teaching, nursing, and social work, which were in 
large part defined by the new ideologies of personal life; 
service, melioration, and respect for the rights of others. As 
Jane Addams pointed out, middle-class women’s need to be of 
use (in her case through social settlements) was based upon a 
‘subjective necessity’: the need of women to link up with the 
rest of society. 129 Most women, however, became office 
workers, domestics, or factory operatives. They entered the 
sphere of commodity production as the rising productivity of 
labour was leading to declining opportunities for employ¬ 
ment. This encouraged the consignment of female employ¬ 
ment to the lower-paid and less unionized sectors of the 
economy: the services where labour was similar to that per¬ 
formed within the home and the production of domestic con¬ 
sumption goods, beginning with textiles in the nineteenth 
century. The really large-scale entry of women into socialized 
production has taken place since the 1920s at a time when 
unemployment and under-employment have become struc¬ 
tural features of the capitalist economy. Women’s experience 
as wage labourers was predicated upon and encouraged the 
idea that their real place was within the home. 

Both within industry and within the family the division 
of labour between men and women was widening drastically 
at a time when the growth of mass production was eliminating 
the historic justification (‘nature’ or economic necessity) for 
that division. But the creation of a separate sphere of personal 
life created a new justification. The family, and the subordi¬ 
nation of women within it, was necessary to preserve a refuge 
of spiritual and emotional life against the dehumanization of 
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capitalist society. To a significant extent feminists acquiesced 
in this conception, and supported the suffrage and female 
employment as reforms that would humanize public life. One 
manifestation of this impulse was the genteel women’s club, 
which extended the ideals of domesticity into community life. 
The major feminist achievement - the suffrage - left the 
family intact. 

Emma Goldman was one of the few feminists who criti¬ 


cized the shrinking of women’s politics to the limit of the 
suffrage. ‘Merely external emancipation’, she wrote, ‘has 
made of the modern woman an artificial being’. Goldman 
argued that the emphasis on winning careers for women while 
ignoring their personal relations had produced mere profes- 
sional automatons’. 130 But Goldman’s comments were based 
upon her sentimentalizing of the traditional demesne rela¬ 
tions of the patriarchal family rather than on any attempt to 
extend the range of politics into the personal S P^, 
winning the suffrage women’s politics went tnto abeyance 
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tions such as art, journalism, and teaching, as well as the 
resistance of young people to life as industrial workers. Early 
twentieth century radical intellectuals represent a transition 
between nineteenth-century petty bourgeois individualism 
and the mass educated labour force of today - which is 
commonly called the middle class. This group encompassed 
all those who were able to restrict the role of alienated labour 
in their lives and to define their major activity outside 
immediate capitalist production relations: free-lance writers, 
artists and intellectuals, bohemians and vagabonds, radicals 
and revolutionaries, ‘the men and women without a produc¬ 
tive or market function traditional to economic society’. 131 

The American tradition of romantic individualism 
began with the rise of industrial capitalism in the Jacksonian 
era. According to Emerson, ‘mind had become aware of itself 
. . . the young men were born with knives in their brain, a 
tendency to introversion, self-dissection, anatomizing of 
motives’. 132 Transcendentalism, like European romanticism, 
upheld the self-sufficient individual (or utopian community) 
against ‘society’. But in the early twentieth century radical 
intellectuals began to combine the romantic defence of 
individualism with a critique of capitalism itself. Van Wyck 
Brooks, for example, pointed out that Emerson’s ‘really 
equivocal individualism . . . asserted the freedom and 
self-reliance of the spirit fas easily as] of the business man’. 133 
Brooks distinguished bourgeois individualism which ‘was 
essentially competitive’ from the ‘new individualism which 
finds its gospel in self-expression’. The ‘new individualism’, 
he wrote, ‘is individualistic only by default’. It is the 
barrenness of capitalist society that forces the new individual¬ 
ism back into the sectarian world of private pursuits. The 
initial impulse of individualism is ‘filled with an intense, 
confesed eagerness to identify itself with the life of the whole 
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people’. 134 By offering it only alienated labour and economic 
acquisitiveness, the United States was ‘breeding a race of 
Hamlets’. 135 

Inspired by feminism, and by psychoanalysis, young 
intellectuals castigated traditional family life for what 
Randolph Bourne called its ‘blind jealousy toward any asser¬ 
tion of individual ideals’. 136 They anticipated that the new 


forms of personal life developing in bohemia would spread 
throughout the population as a result of politics and propa¬ 
ganda. Floyd Dell’s Love in the Machine Age, which 
synthesized much of this thought, traced male supremacy to 
the fact that in ‘pre-industrial’ society the family was prac- 
tically the sole economic unit. Women and children had been 
dependent upon the patriarch for their livelihood. The rise ot 
industry eliminated thts dependence but social relations based 
upon i, had persisted. According to Dell, 
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. . . as an artist.’ 140 According to Brooks, self-assertion had 
been anti-social so long as it was based upon economic g ain< 
But self-assertion expressed through politics or through 
science, or literature, or mechanics or industry itself was a 
‘directly social activity’ in which one fulfilled oneself through 
and with others. 141 

The separation of the personal . • • 

Much of the strength of nineteenth-century romantic 
individualism derived from its association with the French 
revolution and with currents such as abolitionism in England 
and America. Similarly, the possibility in the United States of 
basing a programme of action (a ‘politics’ broadly conceived) 
upon the new sphere of personal life was rendered plausible 
by the vitality and momentum of the socialist and feminist 
movements. World War I, the Nineteenth Amendment, and 
the split in the socialist movement after the Russian 
revolution, however, destroyed these movements and with 
them the general mood of impending revolution within which 
individual liberation and social transformation were recon¬ 
ciled. The Bolshevik revolution helped refocus the political 
attention of European and American socialists exclusively on 
the question of state power just as ‘personal’ questions were 
assuming widespread significance. Following the Russian 
example the goal of socialism came to be presented purely in 
terms of economic development. The Communist Rarty wrote 
off the pre-World War I currents of personal radicalism as 
‘petty bourgeois’ and rejected as a whole the legacy of 
romantic individualism and art. Correspondingly, the various 
ideologies of personal life began to reject socialist politics as 
‘irrelevant’ to the changing needs of the American people. 
Beginning in the 1920s bohemians looked to France fee 
inspiration while socialists looked to the Soviet Union. A gulf 
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opened between the radicalism of personal liberation and the 
radicalism of political revolution that remained largely 
unchallenged until the 1960s. 

In the absence of any connection to a concrete social 
movement the culture that arose on the new terrain of per¬ 
sonal life was plunged into subjectivity. Movements such as 
progressive education, psychoanalysis, and sexual freedom 
reflected the illusion that personal life could be transformed 
without a transformation of the mode of production. Lacking 
any analysis of how capitalism formed personal life, such 
movements were easily co-opted and integrated into the cor¬ 
porate capitalist system. They have supplied much of the elan 
in our changing patterns of commodity consumptton. Alter¬ 
natively. these movements resisted ‘selling out’, but they dtd 
so on behalf of the lone individual - the ‘genius , t e tpster 
the beatnik artist. Cut off from product.on and from the life 
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child’s innate capabilities was combined with the need to 
educate the child to what TDewey called a ‘socialized dis¬ 
position’.* In this way the emphasis on the child’s spontaneity 
and freedom lost its critical edge and instead became integ¬ 
rated within the reformed and stratified educational system of 
corporate capitalism. 

The liberating potential of modern art has been simi¬ 
larly dissipated. Since the rise of romanticism the artist has 
symbolized the free individual who brought to society not the 
performance of an assigned function but his or her own self.f 
This image spoke to the situation of proletarianized indi¬ 
viduals who felt that their real, inner being was not engaged 
by their social function. Its peril, however, lay in the artist’s 
unawareness of his or her own social relations and place, as an 
artist, in the capitalist system of production. With the rise of 


* Dewey argued that the decline in the productive functions of the 
family had undermined its educational role. The schools were to fill 
this vacuum. On the model of the earlier bourgeois family he urged 
that the school be a collective productive enterprise in which 
learning proceeded by doing. Lawrence A. Cremin, The Trans¬ 
formation of the Schoolin'* York 1961, pp. 125, 154-57. 

fin the romantic tradition the image of the artist or ‘genius’ as a 
figure outside the division of labour originally had a democratic 
aspect. According to Emerson: ‘He that is once admitted to the right 
of reason is made a freeman of the whole estate. What Plato has 
thought, he may think; what a saint has felt, he may feel.’ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, History’, in The Portable Emerson, New York 
1968, p.139. Similarly Wordsworth asks, ‘What is a Poet?’ and 
answers, ‘He is a man speaking to men. . . . The Poet thinks and feels 
in the spirit of human passions. How then can his language differ in 
any material degree from that of all other men who feel vividly and 
see clearly?’ William Wordsworth, ‘Observations Prefixed to 
Lyrical Ballads’”, in Mark Schorer, Josephine Miles, and Gordon 
McKenzie, eds., Criticism: The Foundations of Modern Literary 
Judgment, New York 1958. 
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mass-produced art in the twentieth century - publishing, 
magazines, movies, etc. - the artist’s conception of him or 
herself as a unique individual, a ‘genius’, became the artist’s 
major defence against proletarianization. The subjectivity of 
modern art became elitist and mystified. Many currents 
repudiated romanticism in a search for objective and im¬ 
personal disciplines. In either case, rather than symbolizing 
universal feelings and experience, modern art has become 
obscurantist and remote from actual human concerns. 

Similarly, psychoanalysis has been both integrated into 
capitalist production and has survived as an esoteric rebellion 
against it. Originally, psychoanalysis was a time-consuming 
and expensive treatment restricted to the European an 
Antencan nrtddie classes. In the form of therapy, counsdhng 
social work, and other institutions this treatment ^ of 

extended to large sectors ^ h ; ^^ucatton; both 

psychotherapy parallels ‘hn ® nd educa ted working 
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order. As with the artist, the tradition of psychoanalytic rebel¬ 
lion survives as a defence of the rebel or hipster who stands 
against the mass. 142 

So long as the realm of personal life was understood as 
divorced from production, the radicalism to which it gave rise 
would be forced back upon itself in an ever-narrowing circle 
of self-concern. The 1920s saw a new literature emerge amid 
a new social movement - emigration. As capitalism con¬ 
tinued to expand, what was there outside capitalism? Novel¬ 
ists like Hemingway contributed to a cult of‘experience’ and 
of the individual. Personal radicalism gravitated toward 
irrationality, violence, and mystery. From the surrealists 
through R. D. Laing, a series of movements have arisen to 
uphold madness as the positive alternative to oppression. 

It is in this context perhaps that we can understand the 
mysterious significance of sexuality in the lives of modern 
men and women. It is almost as if sexuality has been invested 
with all the mystery of society itself. Sex has appeared as the 
ultimately asocial act, the one in which men and women were 
the most ‘natural’, in the dark without clothing. As the other 
world of capitalist society, ignored, denied, and lied about, 
sexuality stood for the real life of men and women as opposed 
to the artificial constraints of society. Seen in this way, the 
most personal and intimate of experiences is, paradoxically, 
also the most universal and natural. 

Yet, sex is also the supremely social act, a human ex¬ 
change of love and power. As such it is a social relation of 
capitalist society: male supremacy, authoritarianism, and the 
need for social connection are integral parts of sexuality. The 
twentieth-century assertion of sexuality has been an abstract 
one; it has not included a critique of the social relations of 
sexuality. The birth control movement, for example, was 
initially supported by socialists and anarchists because they 
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saw its potential for liberating women from the tyranny of 
endless reproduction. But no critique of male supremacy was 
ever sustained within the birth control movement. Instead the 
movement confined itself to the purely private rights of indi¬ 
viduals to choose the sexual life they wished. By 1916 
Margaret Sanger was presenting birth control as the solution 
to working-class misery and as a means of controlling the 
birth rate of the ‘unfit’. 143 «A similar fate befell all other forms 
of sexual radicalism. Sex was ‘liberated’ (i.e., it became a 
commodity, an ideology, and a form of‘leisure’) but men and 
women were not. The same dualism applies to Wilhelm Reich, 
who made the most important effort to integrate sex with 
politics. Reich accepted genital heterosexuality as a fact of 
nature and held it up as an ideal against capitalist social 
relations; he did not subject sexuality to a social critique. 
Sexuality in our time has been infused with the most complex 
and intense social meaning, and yet is understood as the realm 
of pure and private individualism. No wonder that it is in the 
experience of sex that men and women today so often en¬ 
counter their own solitude and confusion. 


. . . and the political j 
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abstract individualism - personal liberation within capitalist 
society. And it has encouraged the idea that the oppression of 
women within the family was not a matter for politics. But 
this ideology also reflected a profound truth: commodity 
production had become a restricted part of social life. For 
socialists to address the questions of personal life, therefore, it 
was necessary for them to break with the idea that socializing 
the means of production would revolutionize all society. Or, 
alternately, socialists had to redefine the meaning of 
production. 

The Communist Party, the dominant force on the left 
between the Russian revolution and the 1960s, did neither. In 
regard to women’s liberation and the family, as in so many 
other regards, communists perpetuated the best and deepest 
nineteenth-century understanding into the transformed con¬ 
ditions of corporate capitalism. As the possibility arose for a 
society no longer organized around alienated work, the Com¬ 
munist Party defined socialism primarily as a more efficient 
form of economic development. Beginning in the second half 
of the 1920s the major public issues the party addressed were 
support for the Soviet Union and the inability of the capitalist 
class to provide for economic stability and growth. Com¬ 
munists did not address the question of the purposes of pro¬ 
duction or the place of production in society as a whole. In the 
absence of a comprehensive critique of capitalist society on 
behalf of the alternative of socialism, the Communist Party 
was unable to develop a sustained public politics concerning 
personal life. 

In the 1920s currents of personal emancipation and 
cultural radicalism flourished on a larger scale than ever 
before, but now, and for the first time, almost entirely isolated 
from the left. Against contemporary currents of free love the 
party upheld the ideal of sex within marriage. At the same 
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time the Communist Party did pay attention to the trans¬ 
formation of personal relations among its members. 144 In¬ 
spired by the Soviet Union, a spartan ideal of female equality 
and a subculture of "red weddings’ and ‘Komsomols’ (youth 
groups) arose. The party stressed the political participation of 
women and the sharing of housework among party members. 
However, as the party moved toward a reformist politics in 
support of existing trade union and ‘progressive struggles, 
questions of personal life were increasingly seen as irrelevant 


and even divisive. 
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suit’. 147 Since the party did not consider socialism to be an 
issue during the great depression, communists concentrated 
more and more on separate reforms and less and less on 
changing social relations as a whole. The communist empha¬ 
sis on joining the mainstream of American life is shown in the 
following remarks from a 1939 Young Communist League 
Bulletin from the University of Wisconsin: 

Some people have the idea that a YCLer is politically minded, that 
nothing outside of politics means anything. Gosh, no. They have a 
few simple problems. There is the problem of getting good men on 
the baseball team this spring, of opposition from other pingpong 
teams, of dating girls, etc. We go to shows, parties, dances and all 
that. In short, the YCL and its members are no different from other 
people except that we believe in dialectical materialism as the solu¬ 
tion to all problems . 148 

World War II and the cold war continued and 
intensified the social conservatism of the 1930s. In the 
absence of a general struggle for socialism any challenge to 
prevailing personal or familial mores appeared as an esoteric 
or sectarian diversion. The decline of American feminism 
reinforced the party’s submersion in traditional and popular 
social ideals. Partly in response to the isolation of the party in 
the cold war period, but also because of a ‘left turn’ after 
1945, the party did recreate an internal party culture within 
which new social relations, including women’s equality, were 
upheld. But this culture prevailed primarily among youth; 
when people entered the world of work there was great 
pressure on them to be the same as everyone else and to live 
like ‘real’ workers. 

The Communist Party believed that it was basing its 
politics on the needs of the industrial proletariat. In fact it 
based its politics on those needs only as they were expressed by 
the trade union movement. The party’s greatest effort went 
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into building the trade union movement, but it submerged the 
public struggle for socialist revolution in this effort. Among 
industrial workers a critique of family and personal life did 
not emerge spontaneously. Because communists left un¬ 
questioned people’s lives as alienated workers they did not see 
that questions of the family and personal life were integral to 
every issue they dealt with, from wages and hours, to 
industrial safety, housing, racism, etc. They left the question 
of the family, like the question of socialism, for an indefinite 


and always receding future. 

Beginning in the 1920s the number of industrial 
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6 . 

A Note ora Psychoanalysis 


Psychoanalysis arose at the point of capitalist develop¬ 
ment at which the family had ceased to be a unit of 
commodity production, and was increasingly being seen as a 
refuge from the ‘economy’ and ‘society’. Its subject matter is 
the internal life of the family and of personal relations 
abstracted from the mode of production. It comprehends the 
family as an autonomous institution subject to its own laws of 
functioning. On the basis of those laws it attempts to 
construct a science of the family and of personal identity. But 
psychoanalysis has no theory of how the family is itself 
socially determined - instead it explains the family in terms 
of itself. As a result, psychoanalysis cannot distinguish what is 
universal in the family (a biological unit after all as well as a 
social one) from what is specific to the family of a particular 
mode of production. It cannot distinguish what in the human 
condition is subject to historical transformation and what 
should be seen as ‘civilization and its discontents’. It tends to 
project the family of developed capitalist society onto all 
previous history. 

The psychoanalytic movement arose along with the pos¬ 
sibility of a society in which goods production was no longer 
the central human activity. Its initial members were intellec¬ 
tuals, doctors, artists, and scientists, who saw themselves as 
outside the productive process. The needs to which psycho¬ 
analysis speaks - for intimacy, self-understanding, sensual 
2nd emotional gratification - are needs that have arisen 
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historically. Its mass appeal since World War II reflects the 
turn of large sectors of the population from a search for 
private productive property to a search for fulfilment in their 
personal lives. Psychoanalysis reflects the new social need to 
be valued for oneself. It invokes the sensual and instinctual 
life of men and women at a time when their animal energies 
are no longer given over entirely to production and repro¬ 
duction. It would moderate asceticism, sexual repression, and 
self-denial at a time when these traits were becoming less 


functional to the process of capital accumulation. 

Socialists have approached psychoanalysis mainly from 
two perspectives. Most have viewed it as a rationale for 
bourgeois unhappiness and a theory of‘individual solutions 
- a guide to getting by in capitalist society. This approach 
lends to perpetuate the exclusion of the family and persona 
life from politics. Other socialists including H rben 
Marcuse. Julie, Mitchell, Louis Althusser, and W.lhe^ 
Reich have viewed psychoanalysis as a scien 
comen, could be annexed to marxism. But thts approach, 
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scientific discussion a new area of social life: c what is most 
intimate in mental life, everything that a socially independent 
person must conceal’. 15u Its most important social content 
was the family: 

It follows from the nature of the facts which form the history of 
psychoanalysis that we are obliged to pay as much attention in our 
case histories to the purely human and social circumstances of our 
patients as to the somatic data and the symptoms of the disorder. 
Above all, our interest will be directed toward their family 
circumstances - and not only, as will be seen later, for the purpose 
of inquiring into their heredity . 151 

Freud’s most important theories, that of the instincts or 
drives, and that of the unconscious, derive their greatest value 
when they are situated as part of a theory of the family. At the 
same time, their ideological character derives from the fact 
that Freud has no theory of how the family itself has been, 
and is, continually remade by society. 

Freud’s theory of the instincts illustrates both the 
continuity and the contrast between psychoanalysis and 
marxism. Like Marx, Freud sees human society as part of 
nature. But unlike Marx, he does not explain how human 
beings, through history, transform nature (including their 
own nature, themselves). For Marx, this is accomplished 
through social labour. The natural or biological condition of 
human beings - for example, their need for food or shelter - 
gives rise to forms of social organization and production that 
transform those conditions. This constant self-transfor¬ 
mation of nature constitutes the marxian dialectic. Freud’s 
conception of the instincts potentially extends this dialectic 
to include our ‘inner nature’, the instinctual life of men and 
women. 

Before Freud, the instinctual (or natural or animal) 
component of human life was not generally seen as subject to 
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historical or social modification. Scientists, doctors, and 
moralists viewed the biological realm as autonomous, subject 
to laws independent of those that governed social activity. 
Humanity was understood to be irretrievably divided between 
lower and higher functions, body and mind, sex and love, 
organic and functional illnesses, science and morality. To 
inspire progress, a higher ideal, above and beyond human 
needs themselves, was necessary. This was tied to political 
conservatism, for such an ideal could only be realized by an 
elite free from the imperatives that drove other human 


beings. 152 

Freud removed the human instincts from the 
autonomous realm of biology and plunged them into the 
social world of the family. Freud distinguished between 
Instinkt which is pre-adapted to reahty and Tneb whtc is 
shaped tn a definite social contest.* Depending upon the in¬ 
fluence of this comes, over time, the instincts «press them¬ 
selves in social activity, fantasy, creat.vtty, etc. Beg.nn.ng 
with his early work on hysteria, Freud sought to show how 
similar mechanisms of ins.tncual control could express ^ 

selves either somatically or psychologtca y. e or 

sesua, inst.nct was thought to have a predeterm nedobtect 

(heterosesuality) and atm (genital s ““ a lly ’ h al 
haviour that did no. conform was unnatural. 

d,,., n- d«*. 

upon the social, biological, and p y 

under which it operates. for an under sianding of 

Freud’s thought °P e " a J 1 J in social life. It makes 
the role that tnst.nc.ual •«“*" our sexual Uves as we 

tt possible to talk abo “‘ ' r our econom .c an d political 
now talk about transforming _ 


nslated ‘instinct’, Trieb is Freud’s normal usage. 
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systems. At the same time psychoanalysis considers sexuality 
only as it takes shape within the family, and considers the 
family a relatively unchanging social form. As a result, this 
potential social dimension in Freud’s thought has scarcely 
been explored. 

Similarly Freud’s theory of the unconscious opens a 
new dimension to our understanding of society but remains 
abstract in the absence of a historical view of the family. 1 he 
Freudian unconscious is created in the course of the ‘human¬ 
ization’ of the infant, the transition from the purely neuro¬ 
logical state of the newborn to the social state of the child. 
This process occurs in every society and is different in every 
society. The social life of the family - acceptance, rejection, 
presence, absence, feeding, hygiene, etc. - imposes its rhythm 
and structure upon the child. A later and essential phase of 
this process is the learning of language, through which the 
child enters the social universe of discourse: mother, father, I, 
he, she, me, mine, we ... The psychic life of the child is 
superseded as we become conscious of our social relations, but 
persists to shape those relations. The existence of an un¬ 
conscious is a bio-social necessity: primary instincts and needs 
must be integrated within a definite social formation. But its 
content and meaning varies historically according to the 
actual social relations and ideology contained within the 
family. 153 

Because the social content of psychoanalysis is restric¬ 
ted to its theory of the family, and because the family is 
conceived of as a relatively unchanging unit, attempts to 
develop a broader social theory on the basis of psychoanalysis 
have failed. Efforts to explain the origins of guilt, the mean¬ 
ing of culture and religion, and the beginning of human 
society end up as metaphors that project the model of the 
family onto the screen of history. The absence of a broader 
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social theory, in turn, limits and distorts the psychoanalytic 
explanation of the family. This can be seen in the theory of 
the oedipus complex. 

It was not the idea of infantile sexuality alone that made 
the Freudian theory of the family so disquieting. In contrast 
to the Ruskinesque idyll of the nineteenth-century imagina¬ 
tion, the oedipus complex portrays anger, resentment, 
jealousy, fear, and guilt as normal components of the rela¬ 
tions between and among parents and children. Psycho¬ 
analysis, far from promising a cure, threatened to take the lid 
off, which is why, crossing the Atlantic in 1909 to his first 
major public recognition, Freud remarked ironically, We are 


bringing them - a plague.’ 

How did this searing and incestuous family life arise? 
The oedipus complex presents a critical component of the 
answer: it is within the family that instinctual sexuality is first 
constrained and socially formed. But how were the social 
relations of the family, between men and women and between 
adults and children, themselves formed? To answer this, 
psychoanalysis is forced back upon itself and explains the 
social relations of the family in terms of instinctual sexuality. 
The way out of this circle is through a conception of the 
family as a historical uni. as well as a biological one. Recently 
social movements have arisen, focusing on the family, winch 
have begun such an analysis. The ‘youth revolt has been 

expressed theoretically by R. D. Laing, David Cooper and 

lain the family in terms of the authority 
others, who re-expla.n the y 4 ^ Rre _ 

relations between adults and y S tprrn<; n f 

stone’s attempt to re-explain the oedipus complex in terms o 

the sexual division of labour reflects the expenence of 


women’s liberation. . . . f • , j- 

For socialists, psychoanalyse ,s cnuca for tncludmg 

the family within the scope of revolutionary politics. Marxists 
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have rightly pointed out that any society must organize the 
production of food, clothing, and shelter, but they have for¬ 
gotten that it must equally organize the sexual and instinctual 
life of its members, and the process of human reproduction. 
Under capitalism these related imperatives are carried out 
separately - socialized commodity production within the 
factory and domestic labour and sexuality within the family. 
At present psychoanalysis is the only social theory that gives 
due weight to the importance of sexuality and reproduction in 
the organization of society. 

Socialists view labour (by which they mean wage labour 
under capitalism) as the central human activity, and as the 
practice that distinguishes human from animal life.* This 
idea has been taken over by feminists who contrast the tasks 
of sexuality and reproduction to the more ‘human’ labour 
performed in the sphere of commodity production. But what 
distinguishes human from animal life is not labour - it is 
conscious labour. According to Marx: 

A bee puts to shame many an architect in the construction of her 
cells .. . But ... the architect raises his structure in imagination 
before he erects it in reality ... He not only effects a change of form 
in the material on which he works, but he also realizes a purpose of 
his own . 155 

Similarly, what distinguishes human sexuality from ani¬ 
mal, and human reproduction from animal, is consciousness 


* The same distinction between our ‘human’ and ‘animal’ 
activities underlies the puritanism endemic to the socialist move¬ 
ment. Women’s liberation has perpetuated this puritanism - 
for example, by attacking sexual exploitation or pornography 
without defending some principle of sexual freedom - and has 
repudiated it - for example, by its defence of homosexuality and mas¬ 
turbation. 
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too - fantasy, imagination, love, purpose. By this definition 
the labour performed by the proletariat is no more ‘human’ 
than the labour performed by women within the home. We 
need a movement that will transform both forms oflabourcon- 
sciously, deliberately and in accord with human ends. 

Finally, the psychoanalytic emphasis on what has been 
relatively permanent and unchanging in human experience 
helps put into perspective the tasks of a socialist movement. 
History does not begin with capitalism. Many of the social 
relations that a socialist movement must confront and 
specifically male supremacy - ante-date capitalism. Some 
aspects of male supremacy originate in feudalism, some in 
slave society, some in taboos of primitive society. As Freud 
argued in a passage that once again brings out the social 

content of his theory: 


I, seems likely .ha. wha. are Known a, ma.enahsuc v.ew of h,s.o^, 
err in underestimating [the foree of pas. .radmonsl. They brush. 
as.de with .he remark .ha. human 'ideolog.es’ are no.hmg o.h 
,ha„ .he product and super,.ruc.nre of their contemporary eo n- 

omic conditions. That .s true bu. .ery probably no. .he ” ho e '™ n 

Mankind never lives en.ireiy in the presen.. The a, ad 

of ,he race and of its people - h«s J‘ d “f^n. and 
superego, and yields only slowly to the mfluencesof. 

to new changes . 156 

What is important is not toposuCure’! but to 
other social relation as ansmg m ^ of defimle soc , al 

understand that lde0 P orimitive society) and persist in 
conditions (including t o* ^ ^ we avoid binding 

definite social forms. Only ^ ^ begin tQ understand 

ourselves to ar£ sub|ect l0 our collective mter- 

tha, our social f a socialist mo vement confronts not only 

vention. In this sei 5 
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capitalism, but the entire prehistory of humanity: primitive, 
feudal, slave, etc. What we face are our own antecedents and 
the causes of our own development - not some universal 
dilemma. 
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Appendix 

Political Conclusions* 


What are the political implications of this transforma¬ 
tion? First, I believe that this perspective indicates why a 
feminist movement emerged independently of the socialist 
movement, and some of the strengths, as well as the weak¬ 
nesses, of that independence. Women are oppressed in new 
and particular ways: they have a particular experience which 
they must interpret. So long as the socialist movement 
focused on the sphere of commodity production it missed a 
major dimension of women’s oppression. At the same time 
feminism itself must be seen historically. Feminism arose out 
of this same process of capitalist industrialization - the re- 
moval of goods production from the home. It arose first 
among bourgeois women in the nineteenth century, appalled 
by being isolated in the 'doll’s house’, and then, more broadly, 
in the twentieth century. English and American feminist 
movements have often uncritically accepted ideas and con¬ 
ditions which, in fact, had been tmposed upon women by the 
development of capitalism: for example, a convct.on of the 
moral superiority of women or the idea of a woman s culture. 
1. does no. seem to me possible for a femints. movement alone 
to transcend these origins - even if., is social,st, and even tf „ 
takes as the area of its concern the whole of soctety from the 


* The following is an excerpt from a speech delivered at a New 
American Movement forum, at Berkeley, California, 13 December 

1973. 
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family to imperialism to the state and so forth, as socialist- 
feminist movements now do. 

More to the point; the tasks required for the liberation 
of women cannot be accomplished by women alone. Specific¬ 
ally I do not believe that women alone can transform the 
family- Efforts to do so, such as communes, when they are 
viewed as political ends in themselves, wind up reproducing 
the family precisely because they reproduce both its depen¬ 
dence on production, and its isolation from production. 1 he 
family cannot be transformed except as part of the general 
transformation and destruction of the capitalist economy. 
This requires the united efforts of all working people, in¬ 
cluding housewives. 

Second, the development of a separate sphere of 
personal life means that sections of the modern working class 
have a real sphere of personal freedom and independence 
which previous labouring classes did not have, and this sphere 
has increased as capitalism has developed. This was reflected 
in the early programmes of radical feminism which put all 
stress on the self-transformation of personal relations. The 
programme took the form of demands which women made 
upon themselves, upon one another, and upon individual 
men. Communes represent an example of this kind of 
programme. Also, outside the family, things like ‘free schools’ 
or counter-institutions reflect the same tendency. This 
represents a new element in socialist politics. Traditionally, 
socialists made demands upon the state or upon the capitalist 
class, and expected revolution to occur when those demands 
were denied. In addition, the revolutionary pjjrty sought to 
supply ‘services’ to the people. But a contemporary revolution 
will have a greater degree of personal and communal 
experimentation than a revolution would have had in the 
United States a century ago. Radical feminism represented an 
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extreme emphasis on this pole. Other feminist tendencies tend 
to leave in abeyance the problem of developing a programme 
that men and women could institute by themselves and, 
instead, to make direct claims upon the state. This is true of 
much reformist activity and of the demand of wages for 
housework. 

A socialist programme must involve both poles of this 
dichotomy. The best start toward such a programme that I 
have seen, insofar as it is focused on the family, is the Program¬ 
matic Manifesto of Housewives in the Neighbourhood, which 
comes from the Mariarosa Della Costa branch of the Italian 
women’s movement and which was printed in Socialist Revo¬ 
lution 9. Its basic point, and this must be the basic point, is that 
housework is socially necessary labour. Accordingly it must be 


shared by the entire community. I quote: 

We affirm all labor hitherto carried out by women, that is: cleaning 
the house, washing and ironing, sewing, cooking, oo^ ng a 

rhildren taking care of the old and sick, are forms of labor like a y 

other, which could be earned out equally by men or women an are 
not of necessity tied to the ghetto of the home. 

Hence they call, for example, for ‘all cleaning of houses 
to be carried J by those people, men and — - «- 

it to be done’. Similarly they --".Jcallfhr 
ghettos' for the children, the aged and the side y 
neighbourhood canteens, “itfb««toodtari J 
and neighbourhood nurseries ^ a "o„e side of the 
who are themselves invove . > relations. They 

programme, the self-transformation of soctal 

then write: 

• fl nd socialization of labor is, in our view, on y 
This reorganization an pr0CK , „ has revolutionary 

possible within capita list rationalization only to the 

significance as opposed P 
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extent that a drastic reduction of the workday is achieved, for all 
men and women, which would allow qualitatively greater possibility 
of social living. All this means a working week of twenty hours. 

That is the other side of the programme, the struggle 
against the state and the capitalist class. Being able to bring 
both sides together has a lot to do, it seems to me, with 
reconciling the so-called ‘middle-class’ ranks of educated 
labour with the industrial working class of contemporary 
capitalism. 

Third, this perspective makes it possible to speak of 
personal life without apologies or hesitations: to give it its due 
politically, and to prevent it from taking over and submerging 
political projects, as it will certainly do if it is denied or 
ignored. Personal life emerges historically in a concrete form: 
its development can be traced fairly precisely. It is just as real, 
just as substantial a process as the spread of monopoly capital 
into the auto industry or the current decline in real wages. Its 
cause is, in fact, the socialization of production achieved by 
capital - particularly the reduction in the work week. It 
represents a new historical space, within which historically 
new needs have taken shape. It is tied into the mode of pro¬ 
duction through the labour of women in the home. At the 
same time it comes cloaked in an ideology that disguises its 
relationship to the rest of society and that confirms the 
modern working class in its illusion of freedom and auton¬ 
omy. Socialists must speak critically of ‘personal life’ just as 
we now speak critically of ‘the standard of living’ or ‘the 
national interest’. 

Only socialism can finally transform personal life be¬ 
cause only socialism will abolish alienated labour. In this 
sense, ‘personal life’, as autonomous life activity, is yet to be 
created. Under capitalism almost all of our personal needs are 
restricted to the family. This is what gives the family its 
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resilience, in spite of the constant predictions of its demise, 
and this also explains its inner torment; it simply cannot meet 
the pressure of being the only refuge in a brutal society. 
Socialism carries the promise of diffusing our personal needs 
throughout the entire society - and particularly throughout 
the world of work. This is a reintegration of society that could 
never be accomplished under capitalism because it presumes 
that the economy will be governed by criteria other than 

blind, meaningless, quantitative aggrandizement. 

A socialist programme for the family should consider all 
the dimensions of personal life - economic, social, and 
psychological - and should attempt to relate them. Its gov- 
erning principle should be the enhancement of personal life 
through the enhancement of social life. Capitalism is organ¬ 
ized so that basic needs are met individually. Psychological 
needs, such as self-recognition, are met within the fam. y, 
material needs are similarly satisfied family by fam. y, 
through the wage system. But capitalism 
gives rise to needs which cannot be sattsfied ‘"^ 7 
example, needs for clean air, sun, open space, planned cities, 
parks^ public transport and communication and a common 
culture. The dilemma of the housewife ,s a classic P 
of this contradiction: her family's income may rise,j 
nology may lessen the burden of'work, ^ ^ 

pressed because she remains is • flt : on elc . The 

public restaurants, laundries, canteens, re > 

prerequisite to realizing the promise of personal 
abolish its forced separation and iso a critica , per . 

At the same time ’ s0 “ e ‘ The form thaI personal needs 
spective toward person ' ^ t0 be -.ingulfing - precisely 
take in capttal.st some y To expecl thal our 

because they are exp ^ ^ in the form in 

Personal needs will be 
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which they are experienced, is as mistaken as ignoring those 
needs. For a political movement to foster such an expectation 
would represent a new form of economism: that is, an un¬ 
critical acceptance of social needs immediately as they have 
been generated within capitalist society. Part of our problem 
in dealing with these questions is that socialists tend to hold to 
conservative and inadequate psychological conceptions, 
according to which human beings are essentially thought and 
labour. But the human need to love and be loved is as funda¬ 
mental as the need to work. We need a more tentative and 
experimental attitude toward emotional life. We should 
realize that feeling, intuition, and sensation have their own 
special value, and their own limitations, just as rational 
thought does, and that the kinds of personalities we’ve de¬ 
veloped, particularly our one-sided emphases on either 
thought or feeling, are the result of particular forms of his¬ 
torical development. 

Finally, a conception of personal life adds a special 
dimension to a socialist revolution. For the present it is one 
problem among many - imperialism, racism, political 
democracy, etc. But in a certain sense it will be longer lasting. 
If we think ahead, even hundreds of years, long after the 
entire globe has become socialist, long after the wars between 
nations and races and sexes, currently raging, have quieted 
down and become part of history, we can ask, what will then 
be the tasks facing society? Our own task, the most immediate 
and urgent one facing us, will then be solved: production will 
be rationalized and socialized. Labour, distribution, con¬ 
sumption, etc., will be under our purposeful control. What 
will society then be about? It seems to me that it will then be 
about some form of personal development, achieved by 
individuals both through social activity, and alone. This kind 
of activity will increase as production and its imperatives 
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the realm of necessity - occupy a smaller and smaller place in 
human life. 

This somewhat utopian possibility is foreshadowed in 
the present. Until our own times all human relations were 
integrated with, and subordinated to, the imperatives of 
economic production. This was the case in capitalism so long 
as the self was identified with private property and social life 


(including the family) with production. But with the social¬ 
ization of production a split opened between work and life, 
between the family and the economy, which has given rise to a 
new idea unrealizable under capitalism, that of human rela- 
tions and human beings as an end in themselves. It is this idea 
that gives the family, and such institutions as romantic love or 
childhood, their unique modern character. As it currently 
prevails this idea is ideological. As the historian Man.n Sklar 
points out, the contemporary proletariat, having no private 
property to uphold, upholds the ‘self as an autonomous realm 
outside society. The idea of‘life-style’ expresses thts ideology. 
At the same time this ideology expresses a realistic possibility, 
that of a soctety in which the production of necessary goods ts 

character of labour are d ,, 

_ TVw» ideal of a life no longer dominated by 

members of society. The ideal orau & 

„ , • n 1 , 0 c an old and elitist history, it has 

relations of production has an oiu • 

been the province of ph.losophers, aristocrats, courier , 
mystics and then in the nineteenth century, artists and tntel- 

lectuaTs’ In contemporary society it has been achieved tn a 

. j f nrm bv the entire working class, 
distorted and mangled 

o . ... . mnccible the realization of that ideal on a 

Socialism will make pos 

democratic and universal basis. 
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